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During the nineteenth century the stage in America was a 
means of amusement, pure and simple. Our early actors led a 
picturesque and precarious life, now in the cities, now on the road, 
“barn-storming”’ in the primitive sense. But wierever they went, 
they had but the one mission, to amuse. Reading the memoirs of 
Jefferson or Mrs. Gilbert, with their recollections of a still earlier 
generation of stage folk, we feel set back into a joyful old time of 
bohemian comedy and tragedy lightly carried. The actors were 
actors and nothing else. Their life was bounded by their pro- 
fession. They had a profound reverence for Shakesperean tradi- 
tion; and melodrama, comedy, and farce had come down to them 
with certain hall-marks which removed these dramatic forms from 
the vulgar realism of life. In those good old times, the stage was 
a refuge from reality, a utopia of grandiose emotions and hyper- 
bolic humor, with magnificent tragic frenzies and comic transports. 
The theater was a place where ladies of delicate sensibilities fainted, 
and gentlemen applauded and hissed with whole-souled hysteria. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, a change began to be 
noticeable in American drama, which for some time was almost 
imperceptible. Indeed, East Lynne, Esmeralda, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin are still on the road, and most of us have wept over the woes 
of The Two Orphans, so gradual has been the change. The first 
symptom of the approaching revolution was seen in the increasing 
sumptuousness and critical care of Shakesperean productions. 
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Those of us who remember the hey-day of the Daly Theater in 
New York in the nineties, with the early visits of Sir Henry Irving 
and Miss Terry, and the advent of Bernhardt, Réjane, Dusé, and 
other famous actors, have seen the dawn of a new age in American 
drama. From Shakespere and eighteenth-century comedy and 
Sardou, the new impulse leapt to the opposite pole of realism in 
Ibsen. At the touch of the grim wizzard of Scandinavia, the old 
stage crumbled, a new stage took its place, and a group of young 
playwrights began to write plays dealing with their own country 
and approximately with the present time. Owing to the Spanish 
war, there was an epidemic of war plays, which subsided in a vario- 
loid of western and pan-American adventure plays. Then Nance 
O’Neill and McKee Rankine came from their Australian tour east- 
ward across the country, playing Sudermann’s Magda in repertoire, 
Mary Shaw went westward to the coast with Ibsen’s Ghosts, fol- 
lowed immediately by Mrs. Patrick Campbell with Hedda Gabler, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and The Joy of Living. Simultane- 
ously with these occurrences, Mrs. Fiske, in her struggle for an 
independent theater, was searching for a more significant social 
drama which should reflect American society as French and German 
drama reflect theirs. The call for the new play was insistent, unmis- 
takable. The trans-continental uproar caused by the passage of the 
Ibsen pioneers had died down into a grumbling admission by the 
Great American Public, that although it did not like Ibsen, it had 
not been able, since seeing him, to like much of anything it had 
enjoyed before his hateful advent. In short, the public was out 
of sorts with the stage, wanted something beside amusement. It 
did not know what it wanted, but it wanted something different 
from what it was getting. 

Many things combined to bring about this demand for a differ- 
ent drama during the first decade of the twentieth century. Suffice 
it to say that a crisis of social unrest in an established civilization 
at once deepens the social consciousness, and brings with it a new 
creative energy in art. The stage has always been quick to reflect 
social movements. Again and again in its history, from its first 
glory in Greece to the present time, it has been seized by contend- 
ing political parties, religious sects, social factions, and made the 
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platform for enunciating propagandist or controversial ideas. 
Repeatedly the stage has been forbidden by law to touch upon 
political or religious issues. Just as repeatedly has it been proved 
futile to attempt to hinder it long from reflecting the vital thought 
and struggles of the time—not only reflecting, but directing them. 
Such a critical period of social unrest and change has come in 
America, and with the deepening of thought and emotion attendant 
upon it, our drama has stirred with the quickening of a new creative 
impulse. We have called in foreign plays to satisfy our groping 
after more vital themes, a higher artistic treatment, but they 
remain foreign. No adaptation can make them reflect American 
life. We must make our own plays out of our own experience. 
Ibsen is too grim and mystical, Sudermann too brilliant, the French 
play too erotic, the English play too smug, for our vast-sprawling 
energy. Here we are with ninety millions of people, spread over 
a continent which has its peculiar problems, which has gathered 
from all the nations of the earth ideals and hopes and ambitions, 
which is, in the language of one of the strongest of the new plays, 
the Melting-Pot of old civilizations. We are a huge nation, but 
we are inarticulate. The literature of our earlier period does not 
represent us today. Our press does not represent us, except in 
fragmentary flashes, as a great man expresses himself in table-talk. 
It takes great painters, great poets, great musicians, great drama- 
tists, to make a nation speak articulately to all generations. The 
spirit of a race must be sublimated out of the temporal into the 
eternal before it has found itself, before it can be found by the 
world. The hunger to see ourselves, to find ourselves, to know 
and voice ourselves, is at the bottom of this craving for a new 
drama. It is the symptom of a completed nationality, of social 
fusion, of the creative energy in the heart of all developed and 
growing societies. Moreover, the instinct that this energy must 
take the form of beauty and of truth is as deep with us as with 
other societies, although we have been negligent in raising standards 
of criticism. 

It has been one of the American principles that the self-made 
man is more admirable than the man who has been helped to 
success. Hitherto we have applied this principle in our attitude 
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toward the dramatic art. If one might venture a biblical simile, 
we have allowed the American Jezebel of commercialism to drive 
our dramatic prophet into the desert to live on the charity of the 
birds of the air. But he has stayed his appointed time, and he is 
returning, not in meekness and chastened subservience, but virile 
and daring, to voice the will and represent in concrete form the 
struggle of our society. Since the desert could not starve him, we 
conclude that he is a true prophet, and prepare to receive him as 
such. 

There is a distrust of artistic subsidizing schemes in this country. 
They have not worked out very successfully, hitherto, and this 
has been particularly noticeable in the case of the drama. At the 
same time, it has been proved that the drama cannot flourish if 
left unsupported. Some form of co-operation and normal inter- 
relation between it and the public must be devised which suits our 
democratic system. A remarkable movement has been inaugu- 
rated in response to this need, a movement which is spontaneous 
in origin and democratic in principle. After a year and a half of 
experimental activity, it has demonstrated its worth, and makes a 
confident claim for public recognition. This movement has for- 
mulated itself as the Drama League of America. The story of the 
rise of the League is brief and suggestive. It begins all uncon- 
sciously in the formation of a little reading circle of friends, who 
lived in and near Evanston, Ill. These women, meeting periodi- 
cally, became interested in modern plays, and as their interest 
grew, it spread to their families and acquaintances. The circle 
grew, its fame spread with it. It outgrew parlor limits and sought 
larger places of meeting. Its activities attracted the attention of 
Chicago, then of other cities. Its reading lists and study programs 
came into demand, and it soon found itself involved in an increasing 
correspondence, and with an astonishing membership. It was 
quite evident that it could not, even if it wished, continue to be a 
mere club, and in view of its connection by correspondence with 
similar clubs elsewhere, the idea of federation was inevitable. So 
it came about that on April 25, 1910, the Drama League of America 
was organized, with headquarters in Chicago. Its first president 
was Mrs. A. Starr Best, of Evanston. At the present time, its 
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membership represents thirty-one states and Canada. It has 
thrown out a network of clubs over that territory, has strong 
co-operating centers, issuing bulletins in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. It has published valuable reading lists and club study- 
outlines. It has been widely written up in newspapers and maga- 
zines all over the country, and it has on its Board of Directors names 
of national reputation, such as Mr. George P. Baker, of Harvard 
University, Dr. Richard Burton, University of Minnesota, Mr. 
William Norman Guthrie, University of Tennessee, Mr. Frank 
Chouteau Brown, of Boston, Dr. Louis K. Anspacher, of New York. 
It has a corps of lecturers presenting its claims to audiences all over 
the country—audiences of all kinds, university, club, summer- 
school, church, and miscellaneous. 

In order to explain the growth and popularity of the Drama 
League of America, it is necessary to show what it aims to accom- 
plish, and how its aim fulfils a widespread popular desire. 

The purpose of the League, as stated by the President in her 
first annual address, is— 
to create and organize a public which shall support sound literary and artistic 
effort on the stage. Recognizing the power of the theater as a great civic 
force, whose influence is exceeded only by that of the press, realizing that 
censoring will only help advertise a bad play, not check it, the League acts 
upon the opposite principle, constructively to create a worthy stage—to sup- 
port all that is sound and valuable in dramatic art, merely shunning and 
avoiding meretricious and unworthy plays. Accepting the theory that the 
managers are really willing to give the public what it wants, the founders of 
the League have determined to band together int@a powerful, concrete body 
thousands of theater-goers, trained to accept and enjoy only artistic drama 
well acted. 


“To create and organize an audience,” that is the League’s 
prime purpose. To do this constructively, educationally, that is 
its method. Both purpose and method are original, as far as pos- 
sible from the old subsidizing and censoring methods of “‘improve- 
ment.” Both grew out of the experience of that little reading- 
circle of Evanston; they are natural and unconscious evolutions, 
they are normal to healthy growth. The purpose of the League is 
to educate a public by showing what is good and why it is good, 
not by telling it what is bad. It is to create popular enthusiasm 
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for the good, instead of getting a select few to subsidize a theater, 
here and there, and hire famous actors to play high-class drama to 
empty seats, while the public flocks across the street to musical 
comedy. The League’s efforts are not restricted to the great 
centers in their design of creating an audience. They are truly 
democratic in that they reach out into the towns, villages, and 
open country. The audience aimed for is not New York, Boston, 
or Chicago, but a whole nation—Jonesville as well as Broadway, 
Tombstone as well as Michigan Avenue. A special solicitude of 
the leaders is for the one-night-stand towns. They feel that only 
by bringing the new drama close to the whole people can it be 
constantly renewed and invigorated. 

With the same originality which characterizes its purpose, the 
League has formulated a method of attaining this. It has depart- 
mented its work in various committees. The most interesting of 
these are the Educational Committee and the Playgoing Committee. 

The former is subdivided into seven departments, each of which 
attends to a special field of educational work. The first depart- 
ment is under the charge of Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard 
University, and undertakes to direct the study of drama. Out- 
lines and reading lists are furnished, and are in preparation by this 
department. Professor Baker has built up a dramatic center of 
influence in Harvard which is widely felt. His classes have pro- 
duced more than one of the promising young playwrights of the 
new group, writers like Edward Sheldon, author of The Nigger, 
Salvation Nell, The Boss. His college course in play-writing is a 
laboratory for practical experience, and the value to the League of 
his learning and his technical knowledge is of the highest order. 

The second department of the committee, called the Junior 
Department, organizes and outlines work for children’s clubs. Its 
chairman, Miss Cora Mel Patten, 4858 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, 
is an enterprising young woman who has organized Junior Leagues 
in widely separated parts of the country. Children’s plays are 
among the most delightful forms of dramatic entertainment, and 
the extraordinary popularity and success of this branch of the work 
call for special notice. 

The Teacher’s Department, chairman, Miss Lucy Johnston, 
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1455 E. Fifty-fourth Street, Chicago, a teacher and one of the 
Directors of the League, has for its object the organizing of teachers’ 
clubs, and the popularizing of a love of drama in the public and 
private schools of the country. 

Closely related to the foregoing department is the Department 
of Plays for Amateur Acting, chairman, Miss Elvira D. Cabell, 
5630 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, also a teacher. The multitude of 
requests regarding plays suitable for amateur performances, the 
pleas for advice and suggestion which come to this department are 
proof of the need of it. A questionnaire, sent out to the institutions 
of higher education throughout the country by a graduate student 
at Bryn Mawr this last year, brought out the fact that there are 
eighty-four institutions among those which took the trouble to 
reply which support amateur dramatic clubs. When it is con- 
sidered that in addition to these a large proportion of high schools, 
normal schools, grade schools, and amateur dramatic clubs unat- 
tached to any institution are continually giving plays all over the 
country, the magnitude and the strategic importance of this ama- 
teur work begin to appear. The amateur performance is one of the 
surest means to arouse and sustain dramatic interest. Its educa- 
tional value in the school is incalculable, as any teacher who has 
employed it wisely can testify. The Department of Plays for 
Amateur Acting furnishes lists of plays suitable for school and other 
performance, and advises with those who wish direction. The 
idea of forming such a department was literally an inspiration. 

The Lecture Bureau of the Educational Committee, chairman, 
Mrs. N. B. Lewis, 5435 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, recommends 
lecturers and readers to accompany study courses. 

The Library Department, chairman, W. N. C. Carlton, Librarian 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago, furnishes lists of books for 
general and special study. The lists are selected with a view to 
meeting various needs, as, for instance, a general list suitable for a 
small public library, a fuller list for a public library where there is 
a demand for drama, a list of critical books, of dramatic classics, of 
modern plays, etc. The books in these lists are purchasable at 
prices ranging from $50 up. 

The Publication Department, chairman, Mr. Barrett Clark, 
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University of Chicago, is to issue bibliographies on general and 
special topics, and will list magazine articles as well as books. Such 
tabulated information is indispensable to drama-study. 

It will be seen, from this outline of the work planned and in 
operation under the direction of the Educational Committee of 
the Drama League, how systematic and well adapted to public 
wants itis. There is scarcely any question that can be formulated 
which could not readily be assigned to one of these departments 
for answer. It is the best formulated agency for educating with- 
out pedantry which has ever been devised. The whole spirit of the 
educational department is eager and cordial. It welcomes calls for 
information as parents welcome a babe’s first smile! It has no axe 
to grind, nothing to gain beyond the altruistic end of a pleasure in 
art which is made complete by including everybody in its critical 
enjoyment. The educational uplift of such popular effort as this 
cannot be measured, but one result is already apparent in every 
place where a League club has been organized. The local manager 
feels the pressure of a popular demand for a chance to hear the 
best attractions on the road. His town knows what these attrac- 
tions are, and is beginning to clamor for them. That means a 
revolution in the history of troupes on the road. It means shorter 
distances, more one-night-stands and half-week engagements; it 
means an amazing widening of the power of the drama as a vehicle 
of social utterances. 

Another remarkable feature of the League’s work is found in the 
activities of the Playgoing Committee. This committee has in 
charge the surveillance of contemporary plays. It covers the 
whole field, keeping track of all good productions of standard as 
well as of new plays. The purpose of the committee, as formulated 
on the Chicago play bulletin, is, “The support of good drama by 
inducing attendance, early in an engagement, upon any play on 
which the committee issues a bulletin.” The committee attend 
first-night performances, and after consultation, in case they deem 
the production worthy of support, they write a one-page bulletin, 
giving in the briefest form information as to the author, the play, 
character of appeal, acting value, and trenchant quotations as 
samples of its dialogue. This bulletin is sent to press at once, 
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thence to an addressing agency, and is in the mails twenty-four 
hours after the performance, going to every member of the League 
throughout the country, urging support of the play. Those who 
live within practical distance of the local production are urged to 
attend early in the engagement in order to assure the success of the 
play and make a run possible. New York, Boston, and Chicago 
regularly issue such bulletins. The play bulletined in New York 
is awaited with interest in Boston and Chicago, and vice versa. 
The fact that one center bulletins a play does not compel the other 
centers to do so, but as a matter of fact, the harmony of opinion 
among the local playgoing committees has been practically unani- 
mous. A play bulletined in Chicago stands an overwhelming 
probability of being bulletined in the other centers. The attitude 
of the large producing companies of the country, as well as of the 
local managers, to the work of the Playgoing Committee has been 
most cordial. They have been quick to recognize the advantage 
of the bulletin as the highest form of advertising a good production, 
because the indorsement of the League is disinterested. The effect 
of these bulletins in increasing box-office receipts has been demon- 
strated again and again. 

But the good work of the Play Bulletin does not stop with the 
large bulletining centers. The mailing of the sheet to every indi- 
vidual member and affiliated club gives it national scope. Further, 
the effect of the bulletin on the one-night stand situation is electri- 
fying in its possibilities. In the state of Illinois there are 130 of 
these stands and only one week stand. In co-operation with the 
local manager, the bookings of the one-night stand may be exam- 
ined by the Playgoing Committee, and such attractions as are of 
merit may be indorsed and bulletined in advance of the engagement 
by the League. The co-operation of the League in bringing better 
attractions, and in helping to bring about some periodicity of these 
instead of the present helter-skelter dearth and congestion of 
theatrical offerings throughout the more sparsely settled regions of 
the country, will be a development of the work in the near future. 

An earnest appeal for members, for co-operation, is made by 
the organization. All who are interested may obtain information 
from the secretary, Mrs. H. P. Jones, 5529 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 
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CLYTIE 
A LYRICAL PLAY FOR CHILDREN’ 


MARY ETHEL COURTENAY 


Dramatis Personae 
A Water Nymph 
. . . . Her Sister 
Leader of the Nymphs 


The Nymphs Daughters of Oceanus 


SCENE: 


TIME: 


SCENE I 
Field on the bank of a river. A group of water 
nymphs in soft clinging robes, their long hair 
entwined with garlands of seaweed, are seen dancing 
in a circle on the banks of the stream and singing. 
Just before dawn. 


Song of the River Nymphs: 


Soft through the tree-tops the night breeze now 
passes, 

Murmuring low as it ripples the grasses; 

Lightly our footsteps now press the cool lawn; 

Gaily we frolic till coming of dawn, 

Ere mortals arousing their couches forsake, 

Ere the whole earth is astir and awake: 

Then quick through the reeds and the rushes we 
glide; 

Under the waves of the river we hide: 

For man must not see the nymph child of the 
stream, 

Nor sun-god disclose with a radiant beam. 


Crystalia (pausing in the dance and pointing toward the East): 


O see, my sisters, even now a glow, 

All warm and rosy, fringes yonder hills, 

And sheds a halo over their grey tops. 

The Sun-god, Helios, climbs the distant steep 
To trace his daily course across the sky. 


Written as a regular exercise in the course in Children’s Literature in the 
Chicago Teachers College. Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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Clytie (musingly) : 

The radiant sun-god of the golden car. 
Second Nymph: We must away, away before he comes. 
Nymphs (in unison) : 

Yes, yes, away! 


Clytie: I would that we might stay. 
Leucothia: To see the gleaming chariot all of gold 
And prancing steeds that from their nostrils 
breathe 
A spray of sparks and tongues of darting flame. 
Clytie: To see the sun-god, him who drives the car 


Each day across the pathway of the sky, 

More glorious than a hundred deities 

That rule the silvery pallor of the night. 
Crystalia: Sisters, make haste, or else we disobey 

The law that Father Oceanus spoke. 

The morning dawns, the light is come, away! 
(The Nymphs join hands and dance away after their leader, singing, 

except Clytie and Leucothia, who stand looking 
intently toward the East.) 

Leucothia (suddenly starting and glancing round): 

How still it is! O Clytie, they have gone, 

And we have disobeyed, have broke the law 

That bids us all return when comes another day. 
Clytie: What harm to linger for a sight so rare ? 

Our father is unjust in his command, 

That he denies us sight of one most fair 

Of all the gods that on Olympus dwell. 

I will remain till I have seen him mount 

The pinnacles of Heav’n and all the earth 

Grow warm and bright and glad because of him. 


Leucothia: Then I will stay to see fair Helios, too; 
Together we will watch ?—And yet—I fear— 
Clytie: See, even now he climbs above the hills; 


Dull greyness flees in shame before his glow, 
And night’s proud queen and all her starry hosts 
Have paled and vanished at the god’s approach. 
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Leucothia: 


Clytie: 


Leucothia: 


Clytie: 
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To see and feel his presence from afar 

Is worth the risking of our father’s wrath. 

They say the warm rays of his shining car, 
Together with the glory of his smile, 

Coax from the ground the tender shoots of spring, 
And cause the buds to burst for very joy 

And flowers to raise their heads to smile at him. 
What flower would not live content to know 
That he but looked upon her as he passed, 
That he, the beaming god of life and love 

Had thought to cast a single ray to earth 

To touch her heart and kindle it with joy. 
Children of men arise to greet him, too: 

Do you not hear a faint awak’ning stir 

That says the long night of repose is o’er ? 

How bright and ever brighter grows the day! 
O, sister, think you not we should return? 
Leucothia, you fear, you dare not risk 

The anger of our father. Then return. 

Remain with those content to stay and hear, 
And leave to mortal men and deities 

The pleasure and the worship that they crave. 
But I go on to yonder grassy knoll 

That rises from the green with gentle slope. 
There will I gather flowers, and ferns, and leaves 
To twine about my hair and wreath my form: 
There will I wait with arms outstretched to him 
And stand beneath the radiance of his glance 
As he drives by along the path of heav’n. 

And he will smile upon me when he sees 

That I will honor him in spite of all, 

And love him, caring not what may befall. 


Leucothia (following Clytie as she moves on): 


Nay, sister, I will go and stand with you, 
And Helios will smile upon me too! 
(End of Scene 1) 
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ScENE II 
TIME: Same hour as before, on the following day. 
SCENE: Another part of the river’s brink. A group of nymphs 


is seen seated on the ground about their leader, who 
sits disconsolate on a low mound in their midst. 
Some are weaving garlands and others, singing and 
dancing, move in and out among the trees. 
Second Nymph (placing a wreath of leaves on the head of Crystalia) : 
A crown of myrtle freshly kissed with dew. 
Third Nymph (throwing a garland over her shoulders): 
Garlands that Pan himself might choose to wear. 
Fourth Nymph (laying a cluster of flowers in her lap): 
Surely Diana could not be more fair. 
Second Nymph: But see, she neither notices our gifts 
Nor has she heeded aught that we have said. 
Third Nymph: ’Tis marvel that she came with us at all 
To join our nightly revel on the green. 
Crystalia (rising and lifting the garlands that have been given her): 
Sisters, I have not heart to dance and sing 
Nor can I join in lightsome revelry. 
This very garland presses on my brow; 
And I can think of nothing but the wrath 
Of Oceanus, and the stern command 
That keeps Leucothia, our gentle one, 
Apart from all our frolic, from our midst. 
Third Nymph: She has been guilty of a grave offense, 
For she has disobeyed the father’s law. 
Nymphs (in chorus): 
When rosy-tinted skies proclaim the morn, 
When upon earth another day is born, 
Then in the sylvan glade or on the green 
No child of Oceanus may be seen. 
Fourth Nymph: But did not Clytie also disobey ? 
Second Nymph: I doubt not Clytie first proposed to stay; 
For often I have heard her wish that we 
Might tarry here until the sun-god came. 
And once she even thought of venturing 
To plead with Oceanus for this boon. 
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Fifth Nymph (stepping forward from the background): 
It was from Clytie that our father learned 
The disobedience of Leucothia. 
Crystalia: From Clytie ? 
Third Nymph: Tell us how it came about. 
Nymphs (together): 
Tell us, tell us, sister, what you know. 
Fifth Nymph: The day was far advanced when they returned, 
But Father Oceanus, as you know, 
Had noticed not their absence. I made haste, 
For I, alone, had heard them as they came, 
Leaving the shells I had been polishing, 
To greet them with the word that I spoke well. 
But scarcely had I spoken when I saw 
That there had been harsh words between the two. 
A flush of anger colored Clytie’s cheek, 
Leucothia’s eyes were red and stained with tears; 
And neither looked at me but hurried on. 
Then suddenly there came a threatening sound 
That rumbled through the caverns of the stream, 
That made the waters surge and foaming rise 
To toss in waves and beat against the banks: 
It was the river god to wrath provoked 
Who struck the sandy floor with his long staff 
And thundered his command in angry tones. 
Gentle Leucothia trembled at each word, 
And when she fain would offer an appeal 
Or speak in her defense, he silenced her. 
“Your disobedience do not deny, 
Your sister Clytie saw and told me of it.” 
Nymphs: O cruel Clytie! 
Crystalia: How could she have done’t ? 
And now she wanders lonely and apart 
With no companion save her own remorse. 
(Clytie is seen wandering along the bank of the river in the background.) 
Second Nymph (pointing to the East): 
Sisters, beware, lest we too long delay. 


Crystalia: 
All: 


Third Nymph: 


Fourth Nymph: 
Fifth Nymph: 
Crystalia: 


CLYTIE 


Once more the dawn. 
Away! we must away! 


(As they move toward the stream Clytie draws away from them.) 
Crystalia (approaching her): 


My sister, come, the morning light is here. 


(Clytie draws back in silence.) 
Second Nymph (sarcastically) : 


No nymph is this but rather goddess born, 
Who seeks the fellowship and even courts 
The graces of the god of light himself. 
The law that simple water nymphs obey 
Holds no authority for such as she. 
Goddess in aspirations, but in heart 
No nymph is so ungodlike as is she. 
A proud and cruel heart. 

An unkind tongue. 
Sisters, away. Come, Clytie, tarry not. 
Repeated sin can naught of pity claim. 


Clytie (proudly): 


I ask no pity, nor do I expect 

Aught but rebuke, but scorn and taunts from you. 
Delay not; pause to waste no thought on me. 

A second time I disobey the law, 

To wait for him who gives not scorn but smiles, 
Who knows no hate, whose pity is so free 

That it is measured by the world itself. 


(Crystalia reluctantly follows her sisters, and Clytie turns her gaze 


toward the rising sun.) 


Clytie (with outstretched arms): 


O, Helios, to thee alone I turn, 

For only thou wilt show me kindness now! 
I'll sit forever on this grassy mound 

And live content to watch and worship thee. 


(Dropping her arms—continues musingly) : 


I wonder if he knows that I have sinned 
If even he will blame though not rebuke, 
With inward censure, though no outward scorn. 
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Why even as I look he seems to draw 

An all-obscuring mist before his face 

To veil his presence and withhold his smile. 

O, Helios, must I believe that thou 

Hast sealed thy pity—thy compassion turned 

Aside from me whom all things else have spurned ? 
(Clytie sinks in despair upon the low mound.) 


(End of Scene II) 
Scene III 
SCENE: Same as Scene IT. 
8 TIME: Same as before, three days later. 


(A single sunflower is seen growing on the grassy mound. The 
nymphs form a silent and wondering group about it.) 
Crystalia (regarding the flower): 
Still toward the East she turns her constant gaze, 
With loyal worship and enduring love, 
| Waiting to follow with the adoring glance 
The sun-god’s daily course across the sky. 
She sought not pity, but the gods of heaven, 
Moved with compassion at the sight of her, 
| All pale and tearful, pining day by day, 
! Catching the radiance of the god himself, 
| Touched with his glory, by his pity blessed, 
Have shaped these slender rays of living gold 
That circle with a halo her rich heart. 
And so unto all time and men she stands 
To tell the story of unchanging love. 
Leucothia: “What flower would not live content to know 
That he but looked upon her as he passed, 
That he, the beaming God of life and love, 
Had thought to cast a single ray to earth 
To touch her heart and kindle it with joy.” 
Thus Clytie spoke, and mighty Zeus hath willed 
That this, her heart’s desire, should be fulfilled. 
(The Nymphs join hands and circle about the flower singing.) 
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Song of the Nymphs: 
Fair flower-maid of sunlight born 
With face upturned to greet the morn, 
From hamp’ring law and wrath set free, 
Clytie still lives and loves in thee. 


A CHILDREN’S PLAY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN’ 


HARRY KENDALL BASSETT 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Summer Session Picnic 
Observatory Hill 
Friday, July 28, 1911 


“SWEETBRIAR” 
A Pastoral 
by 
DoroTHEA GORE BROWNE 


Persons 
| Roger of the Holt, in love with Awdrey 
Robin Hood and Will Scarlet, outlaws 

Peter Hucklebag, a miser 

Astrologer 

Miller 

Gleeman 
Awdrey, Lady of the Manor 
Cicely, her friend 
Almira, a child 
Attendants, Outlaws, etc. 


Act I 
Scene. A grass plot in front of Awdrey’s Manor House 
Time. May Day, about the year 1200, and Awdrey’s birthday 
Awdrey, Cicely, Attendants in Procession, Gleeman, Roger, and others 
Act II 


Scene. An Astrologer’s Turret Chamber 
Astrologer, Peter, Almira, and Witches 


Act Ill 


Scene. A Chamber in the Manor 
Awdrey, Cicely, and others 


Act IV 


Scene. <A Forest 
Awdrey and Cicely, Robin Hood and his men, all others 


* Worked out as illustrative material for the author’s classes in the study of the 
Festival. 
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SYNOPSIS 
On May Day all the attendants of the Manor House come to present greetings and 

to the Lady Awdrey. Roger, bringing a young bird as his offering, is rebuffed by Awdrey. 
Peter attempts to use this incident as means for furthering his plan of acquiring Awdrey’s 
property. He seeks the aid of an old astrologer and his incantations. His schemes move on 
successfully until, attempting to make prisoners of Awdrey and Roger, he is surprised in the 
forest by Robin Hood. Through the gallant outlaw’s intervention, Peter’s villanies are exposed 
and the course of true love is made to run as it should. 


Heigh for the greenwood in the spring! 
What better life can the seasons bring, 

To the velvet mole in his earthy dome, 

To the small brown bird in his leafy home? 
Heigh for the greenwood in the spring! 
Woodlanders all they love to sing. 


Yes, it is a picnic and when, at six-thirty, a tucket is sounded by 
two horns to the four points of the compass, the picnickers and some 
hundreds of others gather on the slope to witness a play. 

It is a delightful English pastoral by Dorothea Gore Browne, 
and as the synopsis indicates, embraces a wide variety in character 
and in action. There is also much of good, rollicking song and 
merry dancing. 

The actors are children, some forty of them, in ages ranging from 
five to fifteen years. They enjoy the presentation as much as does 
the audience. The time devoted to preparation and rehearsal has 
been so short that no one is tired and worn out. 

The setting is Nature’s own—a gentle slope, at the foot of which 
a background of branches has been arranged to mark off the stage. 
The audience looks out over the stage and to the orchard and lake 
beyond. A glorious sunset adds its color to the picture. 

The costuming is simple but effective. Thought has been taken 
for the setting and the period of the action, but the children have 
been given the opportunity to choose colors and suggest materials. 

The entire play, including the May Pole dance and several 
charming little folk-dances, is less than sixty minutes in length and 
so has just fitted into the twilight hour. The evening is given 
over to the older ones, who join in game and dance out here on the 
hilly green. 

In the preparation of this little play there was practically 
nothing of the schoolroom atmosphere, for this was the holiday 
time. Then, too, the little people were recruited from all over the 
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city, so there was little of that neighborhood or school spirit upon 
which the teacher may rely. The whole affair was arranged and 
made ready in less than two weeks, and in the preparation there 
was the same co-operation one should find in the school. The 
music was a large factor; there was valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the dances from the department of physical educa- 
tion; the mothers gave cordially of their time andinterest. Though 
it was an out-of-door performance, there was comfort for the 
audience because the children enunciated well, there was no strain- 
ing for effect, and throughout there was naturalness, spontaneity, 
and joy. 

Just here, it seems to me, are the danger points in dramatic 
presentations by children. Too much emphasis is placed on the 
finish of the production, not enough emphasis on the value of the 
preparation to the children. Too much time is often given to the 
preparation; I am not advocating inadequate preparation, but we 
are prone to eliminate all spontaneity and naturalness; the children 
lose interest and make hard work of that which should be real 
pleasure. Undue labor and expense are put upon the costumes 
and the stage setting; we seek to leave nothing to the imagination 
of either actors or audience. 

Finally, these simple little plays and dramatizations should be 
considered as educational tools, not ends in themselves. 


FORMALITY AND INFORMALITY 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


Abigail was thinking about her teaching. Every morning for 
two months she had looked blithely upon three sturdy rows of 
little Freshman boys. She knew she had made them interested— 
melodramatic even. She had played with them the brisk game of 
mental cross-tag, which enlivens every boy’s recitation, and she 
had grown amazingly nimble at it. Inexorably and rigidly she 
had demanded that the class should know several things exactly; 
with all her wits she had devised ways of making them feel some 
beauties and understand some faults; enthusiastically she had 
rattled the dry bones of her subject until she was not sure that there 
were any dry bones at all. But just now Abigail was seeing pic- 
tures of her class in its natural state, racing down the driveway 
after school, neckties flapping, bookstraps streaming in their rear, 
merrily all. What had literature and rhetoric to do with them? 
Next she pictured them sitting before her in orderly wise, well- 
dressed, independent, remote. Abigail felt suddenly artificial. 
Where had their souls been all this time—hers and the boys’? When 
were they to begin to grow real? “Is it their ‘correctness,’’ won- 
dered Abigail, ‘‘or their collectiveness ?”’ 

The thought was persistent. Abigail remembered the Sunday 
afternoons when she had sat with the little boy cousins on the rocks 
above the trout-spring. There had been the same stories, the same 
teaching, the same Abigail. Yet there had been a vitality in the 
very feeling of it when the little gray sweaters and the questioning 
eyes had gathered around her; and there had been no change in 
“atmosphere” when they all climbed down the columbine rocks 
and went through the lane to find the shad-bush flowers. Could 
it be that Norfolk jackets, a classroom bell, and a multiplication of 
numbers made the difference ? 
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“How, for instance,” thought Abigail, ‘would I teach the fifth 
canto of Marmion to an incorrect, uncollective fourth scientific ?” 
Abigail envied Mrs. Nutter, Mrs. Moor, Mrs. Sheridan, and all the 
mothers of her small Pilgrim Fathers. Given Nutter in pajamas— 
subdued, sleepy, ready for dreams!— Abigail sighed as she imagined 
how grimly then the Palmer would find his way through ‘‘moun- 
tain, moss, and moor,” how vivid would appear the warriors “‘mov- 
ing athwart the evening sky,” and how the story would pause fora 
little to hear the owlet flap his wing. Surely the fourth scientific 
in pajamas would want to hear the singing of the queer little tune 
that belongs with “Oh young Lochinvar is come out of the west.” 
After that sort of teaching, Marmion and memory could hardly 
become separate. 

“Still,” thought Abigail sleepily, “they will wear Norfolk 
jackets to school.”’ 

Thoughtfully she dipped her russet-tipped pen in her red-ink 
bottle and wrote busily on the back of Nutter’s latest theme: 
‘Rewrite, correcting all mistakes in spelling and arrangement, and 
develop the last paragraph so as to secure proper emphasis for your 
main idea.” 


HOW TO MAKE ENGLISH LITERATURE TEACHING 
UTILITARIAN AS WELL AS CULTURAL’ 


EDNA WILLIAMS 
Ottawa, Kan. 


A course in English literature is not meant to be utilitarian, in 
the ordinary meaning of that word, and there is no necessity for 
trying to make it so. In the ultimate results of a course in 
literature there is no measurable difference between the cultural 
and the utilitarian. The utilitarian is cultural and the cultural 
is, in the highest sense, utilitarian. They make for the same results 
in the end. I quote here from an article that I read recently: 

Just so far as the results of a course in English literature teaching are capa- 
ble of definite and accurate measurements they are comparatively worthless; 
because it is precisely the things which cannot be measured which should be 
aimed at. 


By the term, utilitarian, as related to the results of English 
literature teaching, I conceive that we mean the development of 
real power, the power to weigh and balance and consider and work 
out independently the problems that come to the pupil as a citizen 
of the world. If we teachers of literature do not teach these things, 
we are failing in our greatest opportunity; for otherwise we are 
teaching but a bit of history, of mythology, of rhetoric, of rhythm 
and rhyme—all cultural aids, of course, but only lights by which 
the great purpose of our work is illuminated. 

Boys and girls at the age at which they reach us are still very 
susceptible to all influences of precept and example, and in this 
association with the masterpieces of the world they are brought 
into contact with a great many lives and conditions which should 
enrich their own lives a hundred fold. These pages, under the 
guidance of the right teacher, should be real life to the pupils, and in 
interpreting them they should gain power for the right interpretation 

t Read before the English Round Table of the Kansas State Teachers Association. 
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of their own experiences. In the development of such power, 
we are laying the cornerstone of much strength and growth and 
happiness. Surely the most absolutely practical, the most utili- 
tarian, force a teacher can exert is to help a boy or a girl to realize 
life, to see and feel and appreciate, to realize that “‘the primrose 
on the river’s brim” zs something more than a yellow primrose. 
This is teaching him to live, not merely to exist. 

And how are we to do it? By making it all vital, by making 
it real. After all, what is the difference today to you and me 
between Elizabeth of England and Portia of Belmont? For all 
practical purposes one has just as great a bearing on our mental 
life as the other. What a wonderful circle of acquaintances and 
associates—intimate associates—we may have! And each one of 
these must have a distinct value in the life of the one who comes 
in contact with them. It cannot be otherwise. Every condition 
and association touches for good or evil. I cannot tell you just how 
Burke’s Conciliation is to become a factor in the life of the boy who 
studies the lesson each day and hands in a brief at the end of the 
session, but we know that it does. I cannot tell you why I am 
better and stronger after an hour spent with certain friends, but 
I know that Iam. I might tell you that the study and discussion 
of Eliot’s and Shakespeare’s and Thackeray’s great men and women 
have left an indelible impression and image in the minds of the pupils, 
but what am I telling you? I couldn’t find it out by having them 
write an examination or a theme. I can see only that they bring 
to the study of the next classic a broader viewpoint, greater insight 
into motives, more sincere appreciation, and firmer belief in the 
basic principles, and I say to myself, “They are growing.”’” What 
more could I ask? So I say we must make literature teaching 
vital in order that it may have results utilitarian. But how are we 
to do this? That is the difficult part. I asked a friend early last 
spring how to make sweet peas grow. She told me all about 
digging the trenches, covering the seeds, and watering them. But 
I had done all that before, and I wanted to know how I was to tell 
whether they would come up or not. She said that there was no 
way of telling, so far as she knew, but that if the conditions were all 
right, they would. If the conditions are all right! In any com- 
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bination of boy and book and teacher, the teacher is a very impor- 
tant third, but nowhere so important as in the teaching of literature. 
Of her all qualities that make for strength and individuality and 
interest are demanded. She should be wise and sympathetic, full 
of life and enthusiasm, and with powers of intuition little short 
of the miraculous. On occasion she should be as volcanic as 
Vesuvius or soothing as sylvan springs. She should be a good 
reader, and should have a fine appreciation of the ridiculous and a 
keen sense of the dramatic. Nowhere should personality be more 
felt, and yet she must know where to dwarf this in the presence of 
the masterpiece. She must be able to read stories all about her, 
in people as well as in books, and she must have a constant and 
abiding faith in the goodness of God. Then, unless the boy be 
absolutely wooden, she is bound to strike fire somewhere, and when 
she has done that, she has vitalized the subject and may congratu- 
late herself that she has done all that a teacher can do to make 
conditions right. 

Now in order to make this subject vital is it necessary to have 
theme writing? I think not. Understand me please. I am 
talking about theme writing in connection with the teaching of 
English literature, not about composition writing as such. This 
latter is another matter, and I believe should be taken care of by a 
teacher other than the one who teaches the classics. Ido think that 
one of the best possible ways in which to teach composition is to 
fill the student with a knowledge of good literature—to make a 
reader and a student of him. Of course every masterpiece is an 
applied textbook on rhetoric, and in no better way can he get a 
vocabulary and a knowledge of idiom, of proper phrasing, of sentence 
structure, of instinctive sense of style. But this is not the question. 
Is it necessary to have him write themes in order to teach him 
literature? Surely not. If a teacher is obliged to have the boy 
write themes in order to get him to observe and draw comparisons, 
to apply and arrive at conclusions—to think and work, in other 
words—then in my opinion there is something wrong with the 
boy, the classic, or the teacher. ‘All time” has declared that the 
classic is all right; we are obliged to deal with the boy as he is; so 
I judge that the something wrong must be in the teacher. At 
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any rate on her will fall the blame, hence it is with her we 
must deal. 

Probably what the teacher needs is more life herself. Of all 
teachers the English teacher must be alive; and how can she be 
this in the truest sense when so many of her hours that should be 
given to sleep and to sunshine are spent over bundles of themes ? 
She needs more books, more people, more out-doors, that she may 
bring the vitality of these things to her classes. Instead of this 
she comes to her classes sapped of her strength and freshness 
because of late hours spent in reading themes, and is physically, 
mentally, and spiritually too exhausted to make the lesson the 
spirited, alive, vital thing it should be. Discouraged by her futile 
attempts to arouse any evidence of thought and work on the part 
of the pupils, she assigns theme work the subject-matter of which 
shall embody the discussion which otherwise might have been 
developed in class. This will make them work, she thinks. Yes, 
it probably will. But unfortunately it will make her work, too, 
and thereby make her as unfit for the next recitation as she was for 
today’s. And what about the results to the pupil of a method like 
this? It usually means that he has had a very close interview with 
a magazine article or encyclopaedia, an exercise in penmanship, 
and a conscience as clear, I hope, as a child’s should be. Is this 
teaching literature? I think that theme work in connection with 
literature teaching results in traveling in a circle; ultimately the 
teacher retires from the profession a nervous wreck, and the pupil 
has a horror of literature and shuns the very thought of books, 
then and ever after. 

Theme writing is often, too, the device by which the burdened 
teacher tries to hear all recite. The class period being short and 
her pupils many, she employs this method of giving them all a grade, 
a grade all too hardly won when we realize that it means the sap- 
ping of the teacher’s vitality and the consequent loss to the pupil 
in the next day’s recitation. The employment of the theme 
as a time saver is practically its only justification—and if we had 
the necessary number of teachers it could be done away with. 

We need composition work in the high-school course because 
boys and girls must be trained to express themselves correctly and 
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forcibly. But I somethimes think that what we need even more 
than training in expression is training in ability to find something 
to express. The majority of the pupils need more material. A 
pupil will write as he thinks, but he should not have to write in 
order to think. Writing can never advance one step beyond the 
thinking, but thinking can go leagues beyond the writing. This 
thing of getting everything down in black and white has become a 
household and school saying, and I believe that we are carrying it 
too far. This is a speaking age. People must be able to think 
and express themselves in good forcible English ‘‘on their feet,” 
and we are not going to develop that power by having the pupils 
constantly practicing “‘on theme paper, in ink.”’ I am not here to 
discuss methods, but I should like to suggest that the oral composi- 
tion, prepared in class, a certain portion of the period being allowed 
for its preparation, the subject-matter embodying the discus- 
sion of any question the lesson suggests, is excellent drill. It 
corresponds to drill in mental arithmetic in the teaching of that 
subject. 

So I say that we do not need to burden ourselves and our pupils 
with themes in order to make the lesson in literature practical. 
We do need to do it because we are too lifeless to do anything else, 
and because we are teaching both literature and composition, and 
their correlation seems natural; but otherwise there is no real 
need of it. Literature teaching is one of the most utilitarian 
professions there is—men and women can be made by it alone and 
have been and will be. We who are conscientious teachers of 
literature know that this is so. And the pity of it all is that we 
likewise know that this efficiency has been restricted, this power 
for good sapped, by this twentieth-century demand to “write it all 
out on theme paper and hand it in tomorrow.” 
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A WEEK’S WORK IN ENGLISH (7) 


EDWIN L. MILLER 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


For several years we have had in the Detroit Central High 
School a course for twelfth-grade students known as English 7. 
There is no syllabus for this course. It is described by the single 
phrase, theme writing. The teacher is given the widest latitude 
in the handling of this work, the only injunction laid upon her 
being that she shall fit the instruction to the individual needs of 
the pupils as they come to her. The course has proved decidedly 
popular and unquestionably useful. For the most part the work 
has been conducted by the teachers on the theory outlined in 
Stevenson’s Essay oi an Old College Magazine. It occurs to me 
that a description of the work done by one of our classes in the 
course of a week may have some interest. 

On Monday, as a model, the teacher dictated to the class 
Victor Hugo’s description of the battlefield of Waterloo as follows: 


He who would get a clear idea of the battle of Waterloo has only to lay 
down upon the ground in his mind a capital A. The left stroke of the A is the 
road from Nivelles; the right stroke is the road from Genappe; the cross of 
the A is the sunken road from Ohain to Braine |’Alleud. The top of the A is 
Mont St. Jean; Wellington is there. The left-hand lower point is Hougo- 
mont; Reille is there with Jerome Bonaparte. The right-hand lower point is 
La Belle Alliance; Napoleon isthere. A little below the point where the cross 
of the A meets and cuts the right stroke is La Haie Sainte. At the middle of 
this cross is the precise point where the final battle word was spoken. There 
the lion is placed, the involuntary symbolism of the supreme heroism of the 
Imperial Guard. 

The triangle contained at the top of the A, between the two strokes and 
the cross, is the plateau of Mont St. Jean. The struggle for this plateau was 
the whole of the battle. 

The wings of the two armies extended to the right and left of the two roads 
leading from Genappe and from Nivelles, D’Erlon being opposite Picton, 
Reille opposite Hill. Behind the point of the A, behind the plateau of Mont 
St. Jean, is the forest of Soignes. 
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As each sentence was dictated, the teacher requested some 
member of the class to read it to make sure that it had been cor- 
rectly understood, and in addition asked that the student tell 
where marks of punctuation should be placed. In some cases the 
students were requested to tell whether the sentence was simple, 
complex, or compound, the idea in this being to show how it should 
be punctuated and how the author had avoided monotony by 
means of variety in sentence structure. 

The work for Tuesday was definitely assigned by means of the 
following questions and directions: 


. Who was Wellington ? 
. Who was Napoleon ? 
. Why did they meet at Waterloo ? 
. Where is Waterloo ? 
Explain the principle on which this description has been constructed ? 
. Explain the function of each paragraph. 
. Find some other instance in which the principle has been used and 
bring it to the class. 
8. Suggest another subject which can be treated in the same way. 
9. Come to the class prepared to present an oral theme on this subject. 


The recitation on Tuesday was devoted to the discussion of 
these questions. Among the subjects presented or suggested 
were: 
The City of Pittsburgh compared to the letter Y. 
The State of Michigan compared to a Mitten. 
My Uncle’s Farm compared to the letter P. 

The City of Detroit compared to a Wheel. 

A Baseball Field compared to a Diamond. 

Italy compared to a Boot. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral compared to a Cross. 

The Battle of Gettysburg compared to Two Fish Hooks. 
The Detroit Central High School compared to the letter I. 
The State of Louisiana compared to a Chair. 

The Siege of Boston compared to the Turkish Crescent. 
The City of Chicago compared to the letter Y. 


The students were instructed to have these descriptions written 
out and ready to be handed in on Wednesday. 

The recitation on Wednesday was devoted to an oral exami- 
nation on technical subjects in which some of their previous 
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compositions had shown a lack of knowledge. The following 
questions are typical of those discussed: 


1. Can you paint a habit ? 
2. What is the objection to telling an entire story in the tense in which 
you begin to tell it ? 
3- Why do city editors insist upon their reporters numbering their pages ? 
4. What does Chaucer mean when he says: 
There is ne werkeman, whatever he be, 
That can both werken wel and hastile. 
5. What figure of speech have we in the phrase: “ Make haste slowly.” 
6. Which uses a larger portion of split infinitives and dangling participles, 
yourself or Admiral Schley ? 
7. Under what circumstances is it proper to use a semicolon in a complex 
sentence ? 
8. Under what circumstances is it proper to use the word “and” to con- 
nect an adverb with a noun? 
g. Is any caution required in the use of the word “the”? If so, what? 
to. Discuss the difference between the following pairs of words: its and 
it’s; lie and lay; like and as; nor and or; later and latter. 
11. Correct the following sentences and tell the reason for each change: 
When still a boy, his parents moved to Kalamazoo. 
Alexander Pope died in 1774. 
A great deal of commerce and importing and exporting is carried on. 
The Scotch inhabit one, the Irish another, the third by the English. 
If anyone thinks this reasonable, let them read the Merchant of Venice. 
Dr. Johnson wrote a satire on Juvenal, the life of a savage, and the Pope’s 
Messiah. 


On Thursday the teacher handed back the compositions which 
had been presented Wednesday. These had all been proofread. 
The course is conducted on the theory that every composition 
must be rewritten until it is good enough to be printed, or, perhaps 
I should say, correct enough to be printed. Every composition 
is rewritten unless it is practically correct the first time that it is 
handed in. It must be understood, however, that mere correctness 
is not the sole criterion of success. The teachers are constantly 
on the lookout for something higher and finer. There is a story 
that Will Levington Comfort, the author of Routledge Rides Alone, 
was once a student in the Detroit Central High School and was 
plucked in English because he could not or would not live up to the 
rules of composition laid down by his English teacher. Whether 
this was a mistake or not I cannot say. Probably he richly 
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deserved it. At all events the ultimate result has been fairly satis- 
factory. We entertain the idea that the commonplace student 
and the genius are neither of them any the worse for being able to 
spell and punctuate. 

Friday is public-speaking day. On that day the compositions 
that are worth reading are read. Those who have succeeded in 
writing sufficiently well throughout the week have really no prepara- 
tion to make for this day. The others are required to hand in 
their compositions rewritten. Those who have not been able to 
write anything sufficiently good to be read to the class are also 
required to speak a piece written by somebody else. 

As a slight indication of the quality of work which this system 
produces, I add two of the compositions written during the week 
which I have just been describing. 


MICHIGAN 


He who would get a very clear idea of the lower peninsula of Michigan has 
only to think of a mitten. The counties between Saginaw Bay and Lake Huron 
are the thumb. The counties bounded by Lake Michigan, the Straits of 
Mackinac, and Lake Huron are the tip of the mitten. Detroit, the largest 
and most important city of Michigan, is situated at the base of the thumb. 
Saginaw and Bay City, both of which are noted for their great out-put of lumber, 
are between the thumb and the first finger. Alpena, noted for its large cement 
factory, is at the end of the first finger. On the end of the second finger is 
Cheboygan, a great lumber center. Petoskey, a popular summer resort, is 
on the end of the third finger. Grand Rapids, a great manufacturing center 
for furniture, is just below the fourth finger. If we could imagine a life line 
drawn on the mitten, Ann Arbor, in which the University of Michigan is 
located, would be at the lower end of the life line. The mitten is filled with 
holes which represent the many small lakes of Michigan. 


CENTRAL Hi1GH SCHOOL 


He who would get a clear idea of the plan of Central High School has only 
to think of a capital I. The top and bottom strokes, together with the line 
joining them, are halls. At the right end of the lower hall is the Warren 
Avenue entrance; at the left end are the Hancock Avenue entrance and the 
12-A assembly room, while at the point where the joining line meets the lower 
stroke is the main entrance on Cass Avenue. At the point of intersection of 
the top stroke and the joining line of the I is the 11-A assembly room, while 
on the left and right are the 12-B and 11-B assembly rooms respectively. At 
the extremities of the upper stroke on the second floor are two large gymna- 
siums. The 10-A assembly room is at the left end of the lower stroke; and the 
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10-B assembly room is at the middle of the upper stroke. On the third floor, 
which consists only of the lower stroke and the joining line of the I, are the 9-B 
and 9-A assembly rooms, while in the joining line is the large school auditorium. 
The remainder of the halls, throughout the building, is lined with classrooms. 

On the left and right of the joining line, and between the two cross strokes 
of the I, are courts, with doors leading out on them, where the students are 
allowed to go during the recreation period. 


Among other things that have been used in this course for 
models this semester are the following: 


1. The first and second paragraphs in Bleak House for a description of the 
weather. 

2. Eugene Field’s room in his Denver newspaper office, as described by 
Slason Thompson, for describing an animal by means of his den or a man by 
means of his room. 

3. One of Macaulay’s letters to his sister Hannah (see Trevelyan’s Life 
of Macaulay, year 1843) as a model for a travel letter. 

4. Kingsley’s Three Fishers for a story in three pictures or situations. 

5. Charles Lamb’s Autobiography as a model for a short autobiography 
or biography. 

6. The first paragraph in Caesar’s Commentaries as a description of some 
other country; for example, the British Isles, North America, or the United 
States. 

7. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s paragraphs on slang in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table for an argument against anything objectionable, such as 
tardiness, whining, the use of the expression “I can’t,” laziness, etc. 

8. Addison’s Essay on Clubs as a model for an essay on houses, windows, 
janitors, street cars, churches, uniforms, etc. 
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SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES IN THE TEACHING 
OF COMPOSITION 


SHERWIN CODY 
School of English, Chicago, Il. 


Says Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury in his article in Harper’s 
Magazine on ‘‘Compulsory Composition in Colleges,” “On no 
one subject of education has so great an amount of effort been put 
forth as on the teaching of English composition with so little satis- 
factory to show for it.” Until a few years ago, he says, very little 
attention was given to English. Then began an era of theme 
writing and criticism. ‘‘While there are many men who write 
excellently, there is no increase in the proportional number of this 
body ’’—in other words, all our tremendous effort in trying to teach 
English has been a dismal failure. 

A common way of teaching composition is by the use of a 
textbook on rhetoric. Says Professor Lounsbury: 

Another allied illusion is that an effective agency to bring about such a 
result is the study of rhetoric As grammar is nothing but the generali- 
zation of the facts of utterance, so rhetoric is nothing but the generalization 
of the facts of style. In both cases the facts must be known before the generali- 
zation can be appreciated or even understood. The child does not learn his 
language from his grammar. After he has learned it in other ways, grammar 
steps in and furnishes him a scientific analysis of what he has been doing. So 
rhetoric gives the student the names of the different styles, . . . . but the 
perfect style it does not and cannot impart. 


But at any rate constant practice in theme writing will give the 
results, we are told. To this Professor Lounsbury replies: 


At the outset practice is so far from being of highest importance that as 
compared with other agencies it is of but little. Clearness or effectiveness or 
felicity of expression can never be created by it, nor can they be developed by 
it satisfactorily unless the proper foundation has previously been laid. [Cor- 
recting these themes is a practical failure for unavoidable reasons.] The task 
of reading and correcting themes is one of deadly dulness. Men who are really 
fitted to perform the work are exceedingly rare; and when found, they will not 
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persist in carrying on this most distasteful of occupations, unless compelled 
by necessity. As a consequence the business of correcting and criticizing 
themes tends steadily to fall into the hands of those who are incompetent to 
do anything much better, and therefore incompetent to do this well. 

But that is not all. We are actually teaching errors. Says 
Professor Lounsbury: 

It is fairly certain, indeed, that under our present system no small share 
of the instruction given in composition conveys as much error as truth... . . 
Idioms and constructions employed unhesitatingly by every great master of 
our speech are as unhesitatingly condemned. Have we not been told again 
and again that mone must never be used as the subject of a plural verb; that 
whose must never be used as a relative to an antecedent without life; .... 
that the dreadful neologism of would better with the infinitive should be sub- 
stituted for had better. 

In other words, we are making a tremendous effort to teach the 
names of rhetorical tools before the student has seen or understood 
the thing itself—furnishing handles without the instrument to 
which to attach them. We are making a tremendous ado about 
practice in expressing without any ideas to express or any models 
to inspire the best modes of expression. Finally, with a false hyper- 
criticism, we are actually teaching innumerable errors—we are con- 
demning as improprieties the fundamental idioms of the language. 

What should we do? Let Professor Lounsbury answer. 

Fulness of knowledge and clearness of thinking are the first two requisites 
which should be possessed by him who sets out to compose a work which has 
any reason for its existence. [In other words, we should teach life and how to 
think about it as two-thirds of the elements of success in effective expression. 
But there are two other qualities which go to constitute the ideal style.] The 
first is the ability to write with effectiveness, to put forth one’s ideas so as not 
merely to enlighten men, but to impress them, to influence their beliefs and 
acts. [This is very largely a matter of knowing the persons for whom we are 
to write so that we can go straight to the points in which they are chiefly 
interested, and touch the springs to which they will respond. The way to 
accomplish this is to teach the observation of human nature.] ‘Higher’ even 
than that, though not infrequently not even conjoined with it [I disagree with 
Professor Lounsbury as to this being a “‘higher”’ quality! is that of exquisite- 
ness of diction, that indescribable charm of expression which we feel in the 
productions of great authors, but find it difficult if not impossible to analyze. 


How shall we learn this art of writing ? 


The art of writing, like that of painting and sculpture, is an imitative art. 
Accordingly the culture and perception of beauty necessary to produce success 
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in it are best and soonest acquired, not by the study of grammatical and 
rhetorical textbooks, but by the imitation, conscious or unconscious, of some 
one or some number of those whom the race regards as its great literary repre- 
sentatives To become thoroughly conversant with the works of a 
great writer, to be influenced by his method of giving utterance to his ideas, 
to feel profoundly the power and beauty of his style, is worth more for the 
development of expression than the mastery of all the rhetorical rules that were 
ever invented. 


The intuition and not the reason is to be educated. 


Constant familiarity with the language of authors of the first rank imparts 
in time that almost intuitive sense of what is right or wrong in usage which 
distinguishes the cultivated man of letters from the sciolist who bases his 
judgment upon what he has found in grammars and manuals. 


Along with this we must teach pupils how to think. 


It has to be repeated again and again that clear thinking precedes clear 
writing and does not follow it It is enough to say that any system of 
instruction ever devised which succeeds in imparting to all those pursuing it 
clearness of ideas, will have solved the educational problem of the ages and have 
begun the intellectual regeneration of the race. 


Professor Lounsbury’s article has been quoted at length because 
it expresses unusually well the principles in dealing with English 
composition which the present writer has been struggling toward 
ever since he graduated from Amherst College in 1889. He was 
prize man in mathematics and seemed to have a career as engineer 
cut out for him; but though with small faith in his ability as a 
writer, he decided to devote his life to applying the modern scientific 
method to the study and teaching of the English language and 
literature, simply because no one else seemed in the very least 
degree likely to do this. From time immemorial, language has 
been taught as a matter of tradition and authority, and the 
masters of language have hated mathematics and considered 
scientific study positively hostile in its barrenness to anything like 
literary expression. 

The modern scientific method is to formulate an hypothesis 
and then test it for results. Had this method been used by our 
teachers of composition for the past twenty years, we should not 
be spending an infinite amount of energy teaching a subject without 
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getting proper results. When the results did not materialize we 
should have stopped and investigated to see what was the matter. 

The imitation of masterpieces after the method of Franklin 
and Stevenson has been a popular by-word among writers of 
modern-language books: but while the authors have said they 
were following this method, they have in reality stuck very closely 
to the old-fashioned rhetorics for nine-tenths of their exercises; 
or else they have gone to the other extreme and provided such a 
miscellaneous hodge-podge of literary exercises that they have 
induced a mental indigestion that has dissipated the intuitive 
mental powers of the student to an alarming degree. The desire ot 
publishers to have everything in a book has taken away all steadi- 
ness of purpose, all straightforward, persistent literary practice, 
and substituted a butterfly flitting from one literary flower to 
another. The subjects for composition work are either oppres- 
sively commonplace and uninteresting, or too difficult and involved. 


A RATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN COMPOSITION 


The conventional division of all literary composition into ‘‘ Expo- 
sition, Narration, Description, and Argumentation” has always 
seemed to the present writer so artificial as to be useless. The 
distinction does not help the mind of the student in his practical 
writing; and as a matter of fact nearly all composition is a judicious 
union of the four, and students waste time in trying to discriminate 
when discrimination does not help them. Classifications more 
natural and well understood, such as the humorous style, the 
oratorical style, the critical style, the style of fiction, etc., would 
appeal more strongly to the mind of the student. 

As a matter of fact, the easiest form of exposition is found in 
letter writing. Letter writing also gives the greatly needed prac- 
tice on conversational English. If the teacher has in the hands of 
the pupils a thoroughly well-written series of modern business letters 
such as can now be obtained, and requires steady composition work 
in imitating and paralleling these good models on easy business 
subject-matter carefully worked up, an excellent course is provided 
for the first year in the high school. It is easy enough for all 
beginners, it gives preliminary written training on conversational 
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English which so much needs to be taught, and affords the basis 
for systematic study of grammar, punctuation, and spelling, which 
should be carried along parallel with the composition work. 

The second year is as early as most high-school pupils are 
capable of taking up the rewriting of selections from the standard 
authors, even the simplest of those that are at the same time 
rhetorically typical. The following selections are recommended: 
Franklin’s own description of how he learned to write, Ruskin’s 
“The King of the Golden River” (largely for preliminary work on 
oral story-telling), Addison’s “Advice in Love,” some of Steven- 
son’s letters to his mother or his friend Sidney Colvin, Charles 
Lamb’s letter to Bernard Barton describing a cold, Poe’s ridicule 
of “William Ellery Channing,’’ Macaulay’s description of “The 
Puritans,”’ De Quincey’s “‘Dream-Fugue,” Thackeray’s ‘“ Before 
the Curtain” and description of the Battle of Waterloo in Vanity 
Fair, the opening paragraphs of Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light,” compared with the opening paragraphs of Ruskin’s ‘Of 
Queen’s Gardens” in Sesame and Lilies, Dickens’s story of “ Polly”’ 
in “ Barbox Bros. & Co.,” a section of Mugby Junction (called by 
W. E. Henley the best short story Dickens ever wrote, and pecu- 
liarly fresh because nearly unknown), a few paragraphs from Crane’s 
“Red Badge of Courage” (as an example of the modern epigram- 
matic style), a paragraph or two from Ecclesiastes as an example 
of lofty simplicity, compared with Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 
Almanac and Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Speech.” 

The third year the composition work might consist in rewriting 
short stories—condensing Aladdin, for example, from 15,000 words 
to 1,500 words by a process of judicious selection, changing one of 
Maupassant’s stories from a Paris setting to an American setting 
and characters, etc. 

No better modern practical application of argumentation can 
be found than in the study of salesmanship and advertisement 
writing. America is a business nation. Our education is urged 
largely as a good preparation for success in doing business. Even 
girls need this training on how to do business—how to find out 
actual, exact facts such as alone have a standing in business, 
handling customers with tact, courtesy, and winsome freedom of 
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conversation, and convincing prospective buyers by the most 
perfectly developed practical forms of argumentation. It would 
be difficult to choose better work for the last year in the high school 
than practical sales letter writing, oral salesmanship talks, and the 
: writing of careful advertisements, based on the study of some 
: actual and universally accessible business, such as that of selling 
groceries at retail. Incidentally, every person needs to know how 
to buy food to advantage so as to stop our enormous food waste and 
E reduce our excessive cost of living along the lines employed by 
the thrifty French. 


CORRECTING PAPERS SO AS TO GET RESULTS 


In many schools it is certain that positive results from the teach- 
ing of English composition are not obtained. It has been proved 
again and again, however, that they can easily be obtained, and 
no teacher should be satisfied without them. 

j Failure comes largely, we believe, from lack of a positive system 
| of the right kind. Teachers are attempting to do the impossible. 
The report on “English Composition Teaching” of the Modern 
Language Association, summarizing the opinions and practice of 
over one thousand teachers, indicates that all consider theme 
q writing essential. High-school pupils average 380 words a week, 
the number of pupils to a teacher averages 128.6, the themes can 
be read at an average rate of 1,950 words an hour, and 25 hours each 
week for the private reading and correcting of themes are required. 
Of course this is a physical impossibility for English composition 
teachers who have as many, or nearly as many, hours of classwork 
as other teachers and receive no higher pay. Some teachers handle 
r as many as 250 pupils at one time. 

The only partially successful attempt to do this physically ex- 
hausting and nerve-wracking feat results in giving attention to little 
besides spelling, punctuation, and sentence form, according to the 
report of the committee. The quality of the work is necessarily 
so low that results are anything but satisfactory to a majority of 
these teachers. 

That the prodigious effort which is actually breaking down the 
health of hundreds of teachers of English composition and driving 
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the best ones out of the field is largely wasted effort is apparent to 
the outsider, and indeed to many of the teachers, who nevertheless 
do not see a better way, and base their hope on an increase in the 
number of assistants. On the present system one teacher can 
comfortably handle classes of about 12 each, though the committee 
report indicates they think they can handle about 20 in a class, 
with a total of 60 to 80. The chances of their getting reduced 
classes so long as English is required of all pupils, and is ‘assigned 
a larger number of hours in the course than any other subject, is 
exceedingly small, we fear. 

With such hasty work, is it any wonder that pupils glance over 
their papers and say, “ Did I make all those mistakes ?”’ and then 
crumple them and throw them into the wastebasket, or lay them 
away never to be examined again? If they are required to be 
rewritten, how mechanically is this work done when the mind of 
the pupil has not been led to clearer thinking and a more lively 
appreciation of just why he has failed to express himself satis- 
factorily in his imperfect sentences! ’ 

Even when by practice the greatest facility is obtained, it 
requires at least ten minutes, perhaps fifteen, to correct a paper 
of three hundred words, and the best way to do it is orally, the 
pupil himself writing the corrections as he is directed. A few such 
criticisms, by a thoroughly intelligent and competent teacher who 
is sufficiently sympathetic, will do wonders. In fact the present 
writer knows of no other way in which English composition can be 
taught successfully than by this careful, sympathetic, strictly per- 
sonal criticism of theme work prepared under favorable conditions. 
Doubtless all teachers of English will agree to this. 

The best results can be obtained only when the classes are small. 
When the classes are what they now average in high schools and 
even in colleges, the teacher must choose between giving a very 
few careful personal criticisms and letting the rest go entirely, or 
trying to give a very cursory written criticism to as large a number 
as possible. The present writer believes the cursory method 
absolutely fatal to good results—a painful, conscientious, but none 
the less futile, expenditure of time and energy. 

Written criticisms are probably better than oral if the pupil 
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can be forced to give attention to what is written; but as this seems 
impossible or very doubtful, there can be little question that the 
only good and rational way is to correct papers orally, forcing the 
pupil to write his own corrections under dictation. Jf every such 
criticism 1s in the presence of the whole class, if every member of the 
class has a paper on the same identical subject-matter, so that five 
to six successive criticisms made during the recitation hour lead 
each pupil in the class to review his own work five or six different 
times while he listens to individual criticisms and of course takes 
his own turn once a week or once in ten days, and #f all pupils are 
forced to study their own work repeatedly by the application of a 
‘system for self-criticism,” and finally rewrite nearly every paper 
from memory after this most thorough study so as to get freedom 
of style and ease of expression, then teachers will get good results 
in proportion to the number of pupils they handle, and without 
doing much, if any, thankless drudgery outside of the class. 

All pupils are making much the same mistakes. How foolishly 
unscientific it is not to keep the entire class to listen to all of the 
criticism, even the most individual! While a pupil would benefit 
more by the criticism upon his own work, no teacher can doubt that 
he will benefit very materially by following closely the criticism of 
others, especially if the material is identical. 


HABIT-FORMING IMITATION OF MODELS VS. CREATIVE WRITING 


Results in writing and speaking good English come only from 
establishing habits—and that requires persistent work along very 
fixed lines, just as piano teachers keep their pupils most of the time 
on finger exercises. It is a little monotonous, but habits can be 
formed in no other way. 

English composition is intended to teach pupils to express 
whatever thoughts in the ordinary rounds of life they have actual 
occasion to express—not to make novelists, essayists, or poets of 
them. There should be intense concentration on expression. Why 
not take the thoughts expressed by the great literary masters (who 
wrote in classic English) and drill pupils persistently on the expres- 
sion of those thoughts in modern conversational English? Then 
they not only have thoughts supplied, but they have always before 
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them the best models of expression. Most teachers of composition 
theoretically approve the method of Franklin and Stevenson of 
imitating masterpieces; but as they are not provided with a severe 
and practical system, they flit from one literary flower to another, 
and fail, because of lack of sufficient intensity, to create habits. 


ORAL PRACTICE 


The ideal style for letter writing (and that is where the average 
pupil needs to use his power of English composition after he has 
left school) is good conversation. If a person can talk well, and 
then can express himself in a letter as well as he can talk, he has 
attained the ideal. Our schools teach written literary composi- 
tion which is unsuited to conversational uses. Most teachers 
admit the value of oral teaching of English, but do not seem to 
know how they can handle the subject. The most simple system 
for doing this is to retell orally in the class the substance of a simple 
literary masterpiece. Few pupils will retell that substance in 
antiquated literary English. The natural instinct will compel a 
conversational selection of words. Obviously, oral telling of the 
story or oral description is the correct preparation for natural 
written expression. 

SYSTEMATIC REWRITING 


Nearly all of the rewriting required at present in high schools 
is along the line of correcting errors and presenting a mechanically 
accurate paper. The present writer has found that the best com- 
position, after thought and study, can be laid aside and rewritten 
from memory with a vastly improved style. The first writing is 
necessarily a part of the process of thinking out the subject, while 
the second writing leaves the attention free to concentrate on the 
best expression. 


THE HABIT OF SYSTEMATIC SELF-CRITICISM 


Pupils need to be taught how to criticize—how to criticize their 
own work systematically, and then how to criticize the work of 
others. When the teacher tries to do all the criticizing, this power 
of criticism is not developed. Many teachers at times ask pupils 
to exchange papers and criticize the work of each other; seldom 
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do they call upon them to criticize their own work under direction. 
Small results are to be obtained without telling the pupils just 
what to look for, what they will probably find, and what criticism 
they ought to make. 

Only one subject can be considered by the beginner at one time. 
First the young critic must go over the paper to read aloud and 
try to catch dissonant words or unmelodious phrases; then he 
should go over the whole especially to find errors of grammar; 
then errors of punctuation, etc. When things are taken up one 
at a time, when the probable errors are suggested, and the teacher 
leads the mind of the pupil along by easy steps, a real power of 
criticism will soon develop, and it will be of infinite value. When 
only five or six papers can be criticized during a recitation hour, all 
the others ought to be subjected to the best critical revision of the 
pupils, who will be going over their papers to look for just the things 
the teacher is trying to find in the one paper that is receiving per- 
sonal attention as it is read aloud. 


EXCHANGE CRITICISM 


The first effort should usually be criticized by the pupil himself 
as he follows the teacher’s audible and public criticism of the papers 
that are read aloud in the class. Each paper so read aloud should 
usually be made a subject of study on only one of the topics in the 
“system for self-criticism’ given below; but if the teacher 
stands behind the pupil looking over his shoulder, he can indicate 
to the class every misspelled word, every error of punctuation, etc. 

If it is possible to do so, pupils should be required to write their 
papers first on loose sheets of paper, and when they are perfected 
to copy them into a special composition book. That will give two 
copies: the book can be left at the desk of the teacher as pupils come 
in and the rough copy kept in the hands of the pupil to read from. 

In the front of each book there should be one page with num- 
bered lines, the numbers written down the center of the page. At 
the right of the column of numbers the names of the members of 
the class should be written in the order dictated by the teacher, 
so that each pupil has a number. When papers are to be given out 
for exchange criticism, No. 1 can give his book to No. 2, No. 2 to 
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No. 3, and so on, and a check mark made in the book to the left of 
the name of the person receiving the book. The next time No. 1 
will give his book to No. 3, No. 2 to No. 4, and so on; and in due 
course every pupil’s papers will be criticized by every other pupil 
in the class. This exchange will apply to the finally rewritten 
themes only. Teachers at any time by looking over the books can 
see how pupils are doing and give special assistance to those who 
particularly need it. 


A SYSTEM FOR SELF-CRITICISM 


After completing each composition the student should submit it 


regularly to the following tests: 

A. Read it aloud in a natural tone of voice, if possible to some member of 
the family at home or to some friend, concentrating all attention upon detect- 
ing any disagreeable repetition of the same word or of similar sounds, any 
uneuphonious phrase, any sentence too long, any jerkiness because of sentences 
too short, any failure to be quite clear, and any unnatural use of a word or 
phrase. 

B. Observe the paragraphing. Is it distinctly marked? Does each 
paragraph deal with but a single subject, or are two or more subjects run into 
one paragraph? Is any subject broken off in its middle at the end of one 
paragraph and taken up again in the next? Is there an easy transition from 
one paragraph to the next ? 

C. Carefully check up the things that ought to be said so as to be sure 
nothing of importance has been omitted. For this purpose make an outline 
without looking at your composition, and then compare your composition 
with the outline. Observe that the composition is to be written before any 
outline has been made. Trust first to your instinct; then check up your 
instinct by your reason. The present writer does not believe it is usually a 
good thing to make an outline preparatory to writing. 

D. Rapidly run over the grammatical connection of each word to be sure 
every subject has its correct predicate, every verb is the right form, every sub- 
ordinate clause has its introductory word, every adjective is made to modify 
only a noun, and every adverb is made to modify only verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs; that every phrase is in the best possible position so that no 
improvement could be made by transposition. 

E. Examine the punctuation—first the periods, then the interrogation 
points and exclamation points, then the semicolons and colons, and finally the 
commas. Rapidly decide in your own mind what rule applies to each comma 
used. 

F. Examine the use of words. While you write as you feel, and use the 
words or phrases that seem natural, you should critically test each word to 
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make sure (1) that it really expresses the meaning you intend; (2) that it is 
a good word; (3) that you cannot find a better word. Do not change any 
word or phrase simply because you cannot explain its use if your instinct tells 
you it is natural. Trust your instinct every time in prefegence to your reason 
if there is any doubt. Changing a good word or phrase unnecessarily should 
be considered a genuine error. 

This will require going over your composition six separate times, for you 
should think of only one thing at a time. At the bottom of the sheet when 
you have finished write opposite the letter corresponding to what you are doing, 
as A B C, etc., the number of changes you have found it necessary to make 
under that head, so that in the classroom you can explain the changes, telling 
why you made them. That you may find them readily, circle each so that 
your eye will catch it quickly. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Questions following the selections for study should be given 
merely to help observation, and no stress whatever should be laid 
upon remembering the answers. Let pupils write out answers to 
the questions with the book open before them and read the replies 
they have written. There should be few recitations with the 
book closed. Always keep the book open, while either studying 
or reciting, as in real life, if it will give any help. Only the things 
that are done by making use of all material within reach, are of 
genuine importance. 

CREATIVE COMPOSITION 

It seems extremely doubtful whether injury is not done the 
student by requiring a forced creative effort. Creative writing 
should be not only voluntary but not even permitted unless the 
student actually has something he or she wants to tell. At inter- 
vals the teacher may inquire if any pupil has a story, description, 
or argument which he desires to write out. Those who have should 
be asked to tell the substance to the class, and the teacher may 
inquire whether the class would like to hear this paper. If the 
subject is sufficiently interesting to promise real entertainment 
or instruction, and the others manifest any desire to hear it, the 
teacher may give permission to write out the composition, as a 
sort of reward of merit. When writing compositions is actually 
forbidden there may be some chance that it will be desired, and as 
in real life, merit alone will secure a hearing. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 


An attempt has recently been made in a normal school to meet the 
constant complaint that power gained in literary composition does not 
transfer to theme work in subjects other than English. Use was made 
of the fact that the task of effecting such transfer is a triangular affair, 
the apexes being the English instructor, the instructors in other subjects, 
and the students themselves. In this case, the instructors in psychology, 
mathematics, art, and industrial arts assigned subjects and directed the 
gathering of material; the English instructor took matters of technique 
as his natural task; and all united in trying to impress the students with 
the purpose of the plan and with the importance of their own personal 
endeavor. 

The special aim of the English instructor at this particular time was 
to let his students have practice in the gathering and organizing of 
material from the literature of the subjects then being studied, and to 
impress them with the moral obligation of acknowledging the sources 
of their information. Being wise from former experience, or, at least, 
thinking himself so, he was careful to instruct his classes that the themes 
must, after all, be more than material gathered from books and periodi- 
cals; there must also be the original touch that would come from the 
expression of personal views and of such personal experience as might 
come within the range of the subjects. 

After the themes had been read by the instructor concerned, a meet- 
ing was called to consider results. The verdict rendered was not such 
as to cause the English instructor any undue self-glorification. While 
his fellow-teachers admitted that the technique of the themes was 
somewhat better than usual, that the plan had been worth while, and 
that it was worthy of further experimentation, it was observed, on the 
other hand, that many of the themes had been nothing more than com- 
pilations, that some showed the diverse styles of the authors whose 
works had been consulted, and that in some cases the expression was 
strained and artificial. There were several exceptions to these dis- 
appointments. One student, especially, wrote in a style that was 
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strictly original and highly effective. She seemed to write with the 
subconscious feeling that rhetoric is the science of communicating 
thought, while most of the others seemed to consider it the science of 
carrying out the orders of an English instructor. 

While much of the artificiality and the slavish adherence to notes 
was doubtless due to the facts that the technique of composition had 
not yet become a matter of habit, and that using material from assigned 
sources was more or less a new thing, most of the fault lay in three 
blunders of the English instructor: he gave no preliminary practice 
in the exposition of subjects related to the studies from which the themes 
were chosen, he did not insist upon the subject-matter being thoroughly 
digested and the notes thrown aside before the themes were written, 
and he did not attempt to put his students in the attitude of imparting 
information to persons who were ignorant and might want to know. 
These blunders were especially bad because the instructor thought he 
knew better than to fall into them. It seems that the judgment of his 
associates was necessary to awaken him to a consciousness of his ability 
to do a thing the wrong way. 

On the whole, the experience speaks eloquently for co-operation 
between teachers of English and those who teach other subjects. We 
put our young men and women in artificial situations when we assign 
themes wholly from literature, or with literary production as the only 
motive; for few of them will ever be critics, or novelists, or essayists, 
or poets—except in the English classes. On the other hand, we place 
them in a perfectly natural situation when we assign themes from the 
subjects they are studying; for they have daily need of ability to express 
themselves in these subjects, and the ability is too often lacking. The 
attainment of the best results in this sort of theme work involves con- 
sultation with and criticism from teachers of subjects other than English. 
Such co-operation tends to intensify the student’s feeling of responsi- 
bility, it provides for timely assignment of themes, and it gives oppor- 
tunity for a more accurate judgment of results than the English teacher 
can reach unaided. He can therefore yield to such practical work 
much of the time devoted to composition whose motive is purely 
aesthetic. 

Cyrus Lauron Hooper 


Cuicaco TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ILL. 
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A HINT FROM THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE* 


Some of the problems involved in the teaching of English composi- 
tion have now been solved; some are still unsolved. I was reminded 
of one of the former by an editorial article that appeared recently in a 
Chicago paper. The editor, commenting on Professor Lounsbury’s views 
on involuntary composition, gravely rebuked the teachers of English 
in both high schools and colleges for adhering to the old abstract 
themes, ‘‘War,”’ “Peace,’’ “Virtue,” and the like. It is high time, he 
said, that these worn-out subjects give way to something more live, 
concrete, and interesting. Why should not topics be drawn from the 
student’s experiences and occupations? Let him write on something 
that he has observed with his own eyes, heard with his own ears, made 
with his own hands; and so on, and so on. 

Well, here was an instance where the unfortunate editor—who 
could not, after all, be expected to know everything—had unwittingly 
put his foot in it. If there is one thing more than another that has 
marked the teaching of composition during the past twenty years, it 
is the substitution of the concrete for the abstract. In the search for 
live and interesting topics, the whole field of sense-perception has been 
ransacked. Textbooks on composition are simply bursting with con- 
crete material. In fact the movement has gone to such an extreme that 
there are now signs of a counter-revolution. That particular problem, 
then, may be said to have been solved, with the encouraging result that 
courses in composition have become, to put it mildly, much less irksome 
to both pupil and teacher than they were formerly. 

But there are other problems that are yet far from a solution. Of 
these, one of the most difficult is the problem of theme-correction. How 
can the teacher read and criticize and reread the thousands of pages of 
written work that are produced every month in every composition 
class, without danger to his health or his sanity? The only solution 
that has been thus far prepared is the multiplication of teachers to the 
point where the burden is proportioned to the teacher’s strength; and 
that method, I fear, will have its bad quarter of an hour when it comes 
before the financial committee of any school board. For my part, 
although I see no other way out, I have always cherished the hope that 
some ingenious mind would, sooner or later, devise a more economical 
scheme. That this is possible seems to be implied in the experience 
of those who are trained in newspaper offices. A young man enters the 


*Reported from the discussions at the December meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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newspaper office as a “cub” reporter. He knows next to nothing 
about punctuation or grammar, his spelling is reckless, his sentences 
are amorphous, his ideas about diction mostly wrong; and yet within 
three or four weeks after he begins his newspaper work these faults 
will disappear. His writing, if not graceful, will be clear, simple, and 
correct, and no one will have the slightest difficulty in understanding it. 
In other words, what the school has labored for three or four years to 
accomplish and has not accomplished, the newspaper office accomplishes 
in three weeks. 

One of the reasons for the effectiveness of the newspaper training is, 
of course, apparent to everyone. It is that the theme correction that 
goes on in the newspaper office is merciless and decisive. The young 
reporter cannot make the same mistake twice. He either learns and 
conforms, or he gets out. But other influences must be taken into 
account—the sense of loyalty to the paper, the satisfaction of being an 
effective part of a powerful institution, the atmosphere of work in the 
office, the daily contact with men who are straining every fiber to accom- 
plish well their appointed task; above all, the sense that what one 
writes will be read by thousands of persons and will in some measure 
go to shape their thoughts and lives. These things are powerfully 
stimulating. If we could bring just a fraction of this stimulus to bear 
upon our students when they write, the problem of theme-correcting 
would be immensely simplified. 

FRED NEWTON Scott 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
October 22, 1911 
DEAR SIR: 

Your circular concerning high-school English has been forwarded 
to me from the University of Maine. I am deeply interested in these 
questions and have been studying them for thirty years. Five years 
ago I shifted my point of attack from the special subject of English to 
the broader topic of education, since eight years of service as English 
inspector for the regents of New York had convinced me that radical 
difficulties in my way lay outside the classroom. For five years I have 
studied education in this and other countries and have reached certain 
conclusions that must modify greatly any answers that I would give to 
your questions. 
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1. The elementary school should consist of six grades and its work 
should have but one goal—the development of the child, not the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

2. An intermediate school should follow and should be distinguished, 
as in the New York syllabus, as a school preparing for (a) the cultural 
high, (6) the agricultural high, (c) the industrial high or the vocational 
school. 

3. Your questions should apply to the first class of the intermediate 
school and to the cultural high school only. There is no getting ahead 
with this English problem until we segregate our pupils in this way and 
adapt the discipline in English to the needs of the particular class of 
school. When this is done most of the difficulties will disappear. For 
instance, in the cultural intermediate school the pupils will begin French 
and German (see the New York syllabus). The grammar of English, 
French, and German will be taught together, and a clear and intelligent 
knowledge of English grammar will be secured in the two years now 
covered by the seventh and eighth grades. This will not be difficult 
when these classes are relieved of the presence of pupils who should 
never study grammar systematically, these having gone to their own 
intermediate school. 

The same principle would hold through the high-school course. 
The work of the cultural intermediate school, the cultural high school, 
and the first two classes of any cultural college course is the same in 
kind, and all might well be combined in a school similar to the more 
scientific Gymnasium or lycée courses. When we rid these classes of 
pupils who for their own sake should be elsewhere, the problems of 
English teaching will, in large measure, disappear. 

These cultural high schools should be intimately connected with 
the universities, under university inspection, should have able teachers 
with fixed tenure of office and good salaries, the students they prepare 
should be received by the universities on their certificates, and the 
teachers should suffer if they send poorly prepared students. 

In my opinion, here is where the attack should be made; not on the 
details of method or of examination. We shall never have satisfactory 
work in English until we secure this reorganization of our schools. We 
have beaten the air long enough; let us now strike at the root of the 
difficulty. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES DAvIDSON 


NEWS AND NOTES 


MEETING OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The general topic of the program for the English section of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association, which met at Waco, Tex., December 28, 
1g11, was “The Teacher of English.” Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., of the 
University of Texas, was in the chair. Dr. Henry L. Hargrove of Baylor 
University read the first paper on the program, namely, “The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of English by the University.””’ He was followed by 
Professor H. W. Morelock of the West Texas Normal College, with a 
paper on “The Preparation of Teachers of English by the Normal 
School.” This topic brought forth some lively discussion, the principal 
contention being that the normal schools should not attempt to prepare 
special teachers of English for the better class of high schools. Principal 
B. F. Keith of the Belton High School discussed “Some Problems of the 
High-School Teacher of English and How to Meet Them.” At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Keith’s paper the old question of how to lessen the burden 
of reading themes was threshed out pro and con. Mrs. Mary Pascal of 
the Fort Worth High School followed with a decidedly interesting paper 
on “The Special Teacher of English in the Grammar Grades.” The 
chairman for the year then read a paper on “Some Suggestions for 
Further Culture and Professional Training for the English Teacher.” 

There were in attendance over one hundred teachers and the interest 
manifested was highly encouraging. Dr. Henry L. Hargrove of Baylor 
University, Waco, was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 


L. W. PAYNE, JR. 
Austin, TEx. 


TO CERTIFY OR NOT TO CERTIFY 


For several years the high-school teachers of New York have been 
waging determined warfare in the cause of freedom from college domina- 
tion. Their pamphlet on the Articulation of School and College has 
aroused considerable interest and provoked warm discussion. Recently 
the English section of the state teachers’ association has issued an open 
letter, in which the disadvantages of the present system of college- 
entrance requirements and examinations are set forth and specifications 
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for entrance requirements and examinations of a better type are offered. 
The letter is as follows: 
An Open LETTER TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
I. OBJECTIONS TO THE PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 


While we recognize that a great deal has been accomplished by the modern 
movement toward uniformity in English in the twenty years during which it 
has been put to the test, we realize at the same time that it has developed such 
limitations that a step forward is imperatively needed. 

We feel that the type of entrance requirement and the type of entrance 
examination, which are based upon a closed list of books, however compre- 
hensive, are harmful in many ways. For a closed list, when it becomes the 
basis of examinations, is subject to limitation by school systems, individual 
schools, and private teachers to a few books which are treated in such a way 
as to defeat the ends of literary culture. The few books are read in an unnatural 
manner. Not only is there failure to develop the kind of appreciation sought 
for by writers of books, but there is engendered an actual distaste for literary 
masterpieces and a too narrow conception of the bearing of literature upon life, 
particularly through the exclusion of contemporary literature which interprets 
to students the life of their own time. 

This restriction has produced too many teachers who have settled down 
to routine drill on a few books. The result is stereotyped and lifeless treat- 
ment of books, and therefore a lowering of the status of the teacher of English. 

The close study of books defeats the larger purposes of the teacher of com- 
position by monopolizing too much time for literature, by unduly restricting 
composition topics to subjects connected with texts, and by failing to utilize 
the priceless opportunity of dealing at first hand with the vital problems which 
lie directly within the experience of pupils, or which contribute directly to 
their future well-being. 

As a direct consequence of this intensive and routine method of treatment, 
the schools have been swamped by over-annotated editions of a few of the most 
used texts in the prescribed lists, to the exclusion of a wide range of inexpensive 
books covering the whole field of English literature. 


Il. WHAT THE AIMS OF THE REQUIREMENTS SHOULD BE 


The dominant aims of constructive English work should be, in the opinion 
of your committee, of three kinds: linguistic, cultural, and ethical. 

A. First, school courses should give pupils a workmanlike command of the 
tools of language for whatsoever purpose they may need to be used. This 
aim is fundamental and vital because upon it is based the power to gain a 
livelihood and to become social beings. 

B. The second class of motives should be those of literary culture, a culture 
which should include, besides the study of classic forms, the attempt to stand- 
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ardize the taste of the pupils in regard to the theater, fiction, song, and periodic 
literature, the prevailing contemporary forms of culture and amusement. 

C. The third group of aims should be ethical, for through English it should 
be possible to form correct habits of thought and to cultivate judgment, to 
present ideals of conduct and character, and to develop the sense of relationship 
to society in the present and the past. 


Ill. THE FORM OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The basis of college and state examinations that would best afford the 
means of developing the three types of aims set forth above would be, in our 
opinion, these: 

A. An open list of one or two hundred recommended books, both classical 
and contemporary, which would afford a familiarity with each of the great 
literary types. This list should include lyric poems of various types, narrative 
poetry (ballads and longer poems), epic poetry, the short story, the novel, 
biography, travel, adventure, the essay, the oration, and the drama. The 
requirements should therefore involve some breadth of reading, some variety 
of reading, and some evidence of judicious intensive reading. The schools 
should, moreover, be urged to offer proper opportunity to relate the standards 
acquired in reading the classics to contemporary writing in newspaper, maga- 
zine, fiction, theater, and popular song. 

B. The requirements in written and oral composition should be such as 
to compel the student to think clearly and to express himself clearly on all 
subjects on which it is needful or desirable for him to think or to express him- 
self. Such a range of subjects would include: 

1. Personal themes, through which teachers may reach the individual pupil 
and give dignity and meaning to his interests. Such themes might deal with 
taste in amusements, vocational tendencies, personal experiences, friendships, 
etc. 

2. School themes, through which the great mass of written and spoken 
English in other subjects in the curriculum and in the student’s activities shall 
fall into relation as part of his English expression: notebooks and reports in 
other subjects, notices of school activities, the school journal, school songs, 
discussions and debates on school problems, and school entertainments, should 
become an integral part of the English work. 

3. Community themes, through which the pupil may come into contact 
with social interests, studies of noteworthy features of city, town, or govern- 
ment, and of public happenings and movements. Such subjects might often 
be stimulated by prizes given outside the school. 

4. Literary themes, through which the pupil’s taste may be developed: 
subjects taken from books read in and out of school, from drama, vaudeville, 
moving picture, and newspaper; imitative writing by which insight is gained 
into literary craftsmanship, including verse as well as prose; simple dramatiza- 
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tions of stories read by the entire class; letter writing, social and business, 
made as real as possible. 


IV. THE REQUIREMENT IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


That is, in such technical subjects as grammar, spelling, punctuation, use 
of the dictionary, derivation of words and the like, while aiming at a high 
ideal, should call for only such a grade of attainment as is commensurate with 
the age and ability of graduates of secondary schools. 


V. THE REQUIREMENT IN ORAL EXPRESSION 


Should call for time spent in high school that will ensure the ability on the 
part of the high-school graduate— 
A. To read at sight a prose or a poetical passage of reasonable difficulty 
with accuracy and effectiveness, and 
B. To talk intelligently and in good English for a few minutes on some 
simple, assigned topic. 
ELLen E. Garricues, President 
EpWIN FAIRLEy, Secretary 
EDWARD J. BAILEY 
E. R. CLARK 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Apa H. Fox 
THEODORE C. MITCHILL 
Executive Committee 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS AT ITS MEETING IN TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
DECEMBER, 1909 


I. This association affirms its conviction that any requirements for college 
or for the granting of the Regents Academic Diploma should be such as to lead 
to the best preparation for graduation from high school. 

II. The requirement in English for graduation from high school, for 
entrance to college, and for the Academic Diploma, should consist of the 
following tests: 

1. A test of the pupil’s power of written expression by one or more composi- 
tions on subjects suggested by the personal experience or the general informa- 
tion of the candidate. 

2. A test of the range and quality of the reading of the pupil and of his 
power of literary appreciation by means of: a) The answering of a number of 
simple suggestive questions on standard texts not previously prescribed; 
b) The explanation of two out of three or four passages of prose or poetry of 
ordinary difficulty, selected from books not to be previously prescribed. 

3. A test of the candidate’s power of oral expression by reading aloud and 
conversing. 
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These resolutions were presented, it will be remembered, to the 
National Council of Teachers of English in December, 1911,? and were 
referred to the Board of Directors for modification. The following sub- 
stitute resolution has been submitted to the Board, with the results 
indicated below. 

Resolved: (1) That the Council draw the attention of examiners in English 
to the protest of the New York State Association of English Teachers, adopted 
at its meeting of December, 1909, and embodied in a pamphlet entitled An 
Open Letter to Teachers of English; (2) That it is the sense of the Council that if 
examinations in English for admission to college are to be held at all, the tests 
suggested in this circular will obviate many of the present evils; (3) That the 
ends desired by the New York State Association can be attained most simply 
and directly by the general adoption of a system of certification. 


Mr. Aiton: “Iam in hearty sympathy with the proposed resolution. 
The resolutions offered by Mr. Clarke suggest a vast improvement upon 
the practice of the regents’ and other eastern examinations, but I am 
glad to have the Central West take a position in favor of certification.” 

Miss Barsour: “TI heartily approve of the resolution.”’ 

Mr. Bassett: “I approve.” 

Miss Breck: “I approve unreservedly of the substitute resolution.” 

Proressor Ciapp: “I approve the resolution.” 

Proressor Cox: “I am in favor of the resolution. We have a 
system of certification in West Virginia.” 

Mr. CoutteEr: “I do not see any objection to the revised resolution. 
I think, if I were writing it, I should substitute for the words, ‘tests 
suggested in this circular,’ the words, ‘tests similar to those suggested 
in this circular.’” 

Miss DARLING: “I approve the resolution.” 

Mr. Dorey: “I saw the New York resolutions some time ago, 
approve of their stand, and, in consequence of the proposed resolution.” 

PROFESSOR GREENOUGH: “I vote affirmatively on 1 and 2 and 
negatively on 3. I beg to call attention to the fact that the Harvard 
entrance examination in English under the new plan embodies all of the 
suggestions of the New York State Association of Teachers except the 
test of oral composition. That test I favor and hope ultimately to 
establish.” 

PROFESSOR HopkKINs: “Resolution approved.” 

Mr Hontinc: “I much prefer the amended form of the resolution. 
I wish to lend all my influence to that form of organized recognition of 


* See the English Journal for January, 1912, pp. 36 and 37. 
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high-school work which is free from the cramming tendency, cramming 
to meet certain restricted requirements rather than vital development 
of power to do the advanced work of the college or that of practical life. 
If there is to be any examination for entrance to college let it be of the 
form suggested.” 

Mrs. Hutst: “I approve.” 

Mr. Lyncu: “I have no objection to the resolution. I believe a 
few masterpieces should be studied by the pupils in all high schools, and 
if there are examinations some questions should relate directly to what 
the pupils have studied. I am entirely in favor of the certificate system 
of admission to college.” 

Mr. McComp: “I do approve of the resolution, provided the 
emphasis is placed squarely on part 3, certification.” 

Mr. “Yes, emphatically.” 

Mr. Mircuitt: “I approve of 1 and 2. I should approve of 3 if it 
were made to read ‘partial certification.’ I still have some doubts 
about full certification.” 

PRroFressor Mortton: “I approve the resolution.” 

PROFESSOR NEAL: “Upon division 1 of the resolution I vote emphati- 
cally yes. Upon division 2, yes, strongly urging a modification in the 
wording that will be less suggestive of a campaign against examinations. 
In division 3 I would insert the phrase ‘when local conditions permit,’ so 
that the resolution shall bring our New England section less imme- 
diately face to face with the certification proposal. Without such modi- 
fication I prefer to be recorded as voting no on the third division. Those 
in the West do not realize, perhaps, the extreme difference there is 
between their highly developed scheme of state education and the more 
individualistic scheme of the New England states. It would be one of 
the worst things that could happen for the New England colleges if 
certification were to be put into general practice without a considerable 
period of preparation. We have little or no state supervision; we have 
no centralized inspection, no visitors. With unrestricted certification, 
the colleges for some years would be overrun with ambitious and unpre- 
pared students. If the high schools are given the opportunity to work 
freely, they can turn out men qualified to face any examination of the 
sort described in the open letter. On the other hand, the colleges should 
be under no compulsion to receive men without subjecting them to a 
reasonable test of efficiency from the viewpoint of the particular college, 
with the open-letter plan of requirements as a basis.” 

Miss PEAKE: “I very thoroughly agree with parts 1 and 2 of the 
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resolution. Theoretically I agree with part 3 and believe it would work 
well in our larger high schools, but the others, I fear, are not yet ready 
for such a measure.” 

Mr. PITTENGER: “I approve.” 

ProFEssor Scott: “The resolution expresses my sentiments 

exactly.” 
Mr. Powers: “TI am in favor of this resolution.”’ 
PROFESSOR SQUIRES: ‘The resolution has my approval.” 


British teachers of English are struggling with the same problems 
which trouble us in America. The subject of discussion at the annual 
conference of the English Association, which was held at University 
College, London, January 12 and 13, was “The Teaching of English 
Composition in Schools.” Mr. F. S. Boas, divisional inspector, who 
presided, said that there is general agreement (1) that the term 
“composition”? must be interpreted in the broadest possible sense so as 
to include oral as well as written composition, and that it must be con- 
sidered in relation to all other allied forms of self-expression—artistic, 
manual, etc.; (2) that composition is in some respects the most important 
branch of the English curriculum; and (3) that it is the most difficult 
of all branches of English teaching. Miss E. A. Ford of Clapham Day 
Training College deplored the fact that the average boy or girl on leaving 
school cannot write English. She suggested that the literature lessons 
may be made more effective in developing the power of expression. Dr. 
Rouse of Perse School, Cambridge, declared that English composition 
is the foundation for all other work. Mr. George Sampson emphasized 
the point that oral composition should be regarded as more than a prepara- 
tion for writing. In the discussion Dr. Rouse remarked that public 
examinations were regarded by all the teachers with whom he talked as 
the chief hindrance to advancement. 


Editors of educational journals will feel grateful to Professor Judd 
for his frank statement concerning educational articles which appears 
in the Elementary School Teacher for February. He points out that there 
is educational experience of the greatest value going to waste all over the 
country because teachers and school officers are unable or unwilling to 
report their doings. Discussions should be impersonal and scientific; 
they should be definite and concrete; the setting for exercises and devices 
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should be provided; and there should be “a general desire to build up a 
professional educational literature of a high type.” Statements of facts, 
setting forth difficulties as well as favoring conditions, “should be made 
the basis of suggestions for new investigations which may carry forward 
in the spirit of practical application the experience already accumulated.” 


Request has been made for the appointment of the following com- 
mittees of the National Council of Teachers of English, to report at the 
next meeting or as soon thereafter as possible: (1) On Grammatical 
Terminology; (2) on Home Reading of High-School Students; (3) on 
Types of Organization of the High-School English Course; (4) on 
Equipment for English Work; (5) on the articulation of the High- 
School Course in English with the Elementary Course; (6) on the 
Opinions of High-School and College Graduates as to the Efficiency 
of Their Training in English; (7) on Pedagogical Investigation with 
Reference to English. 


English teachers, particularly high-school teachers of English 
should read the article by Percival Chubb on “The Menace of Pedantry 
in the Teaching of English,’ which appeared in the School Review for 
January. He attributes much ill success in English instruction to the 
false assumption that “the discipline of the young in the vernacular 
should follow the lines of the traditional discipline in the classic lan- 
guages.” This led to the writing of English grammars on classic 
models and rhetorics with elaborate classifications and terminology. It 
caused also a “failure to recognize that education in the vernacular 
must be fundamentally a culture of the ear and the tongue.” We must 
escape, says the writer, from the trammels of academic pedantry and 
make of English the vital, formative, ethical force which it ought to be. 

The March number of the School Review will contain an important 
article on college-entrance requirements by Dean Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The program for the annual meeting of the English section of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, which will be held at Ann Arbor on 
Friday, March 29, will be as follows: 

“The Novel in the High School.” Mr. Benjamin Comfort, Principal of 
the Case Technical High School, Detroit, Mich., and author of the great 
historical novel, Arnold’s Tempter. 
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“The Drama League of America.”” Mrs. A. Starr Best of Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. Best is president of the league. 

“Our Overworked English Teachers.’”’ Professor E. M. Hopkins of the 
University of Kansas. 

“The High School and the College: Their Relations as regards English.” 
Professor James F. Hosic of the Chicago Teachers College, chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments in English. 


The Chicago Theater Society is meeting with encouraging success 
in its efforts “for the support of the drama in Chicago and the encourage- 
ment of dramatic authorship in America.”’ A hundred men and women 
have united in guaranteeing the expenses of the season’s activities and 
have engaged the Drama Players to give a series of ten plays in as many 
weeks. The company has had a very successful season in New York and 
is being very well received in Chicago. 

The repertory is as follows: The Thunderbolt, by Pinero; The Lady 
from the Sea, by Ibsen; The Learned Ladies, by Moliére; The Voysey 
Inheritance, by Granville Barker; The Passing of the Torch, by Hervieu; 
The Stronger, by Giacosa; The Coffee House, by Goldoni; The Maternal 
Instinct, by Robert Herrick and Harrison Rhodes; Gold, by Ancella 
Hunter; and another new American play, not yet announced. 


The Illinois, New England, New York; and Indiana associations are 
co-operating in the attempt to learn from high-school graduates in what 
respects their English training has proved inadequate. If others are 
willing to assist, let them make it known to the secretary of the National 
Council. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union will publish in its Sunday edition 
industrial news supplied by the class in journalism in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The material will be drawn largely from industrial 
aspects of rural life. 


All subscriptions to the English Journal should begin with the Janu- 
ary, 1912, number. Copies of this and the following number have been 
reserved to meet the demands of those who might, for any reason, be 
late in ordering. © 
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REVIEWS 


SPELLING EFFICIENCY 


Spelling has received relatively more time and energy as a school 
subject in this country than any other line of instruction. During the 
early decades of the American elementary schools, spelling was found 
in every conceivable form and grade of instruction. It was the funda- 
mental prerequisite and means of teaching reading. The words were 
graded from the single syllable to the strange unheard-of combinations 
of syllables and sounds. The period contemporary with the writing of 
Webster’s dictionary was a period when the schools were attempting 
to formulate uniform spelling and pronunciation of words in use by the 
people. Horace Mann’s outburst against “words, words, words” came 
just when this grind had attained its full height. 

It is not strange, therefore, that one finds spelling in recent years 
subjected to the criticisms of students of education. ‘The Spelling 
Grind” names the effort of one investigator to show the futility of the 
drill in this subject. In Spelling Efficiency,! Mr. Wallin has applied to 
the matter a new set of tests and has firmly taken the stand that “drill” 
is an essential aspect of teaching children to spell. In this he opposes 
what he calls the “‘incidental’’ method, because, first, he thinks that our 
orthography is too complex to be acquired in an incidental way, and 
second, that the spelling of a word is a specific habit which must be 
acquired as other habits are, viz., by drill. 

From selected lists of forty or fifty words chosen from those learned 
by the students a few weeks earlier, the study undertakes to show the 
relative efficiency in spelling by grades, ages, and sexes, and the possi- 
bility of transfer. These lists, dictated to the various groups and written 
in columns, were read to them in compositions to be spelled in the con- 
text. On the basis of the results, Wallin makes these generalizations: 
(1) The variation from grade to grade is practically negligible, the order 
of efficiency being 4th grade, 7th, 6th, 5th, and last 8th. (2) Girls are 
more proficient spellers than boys, especially in the upper grades. 
(3) The younger pupils (“‘accelerated’’) spell better than the normal 

* Spelling Efficiency in Relation to Age, Grade, and Sex, and the Question of 
Transfer. By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1911. 
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(“on-time”) pupils, and the over-aged (“retarded’’) are poorest. (4) 
Spelling ability acquired in drill or column method is transferable to 
the spelling in composition. 

The study seems to the writer inadequate to answer the questions 
raised in anything more than a tentative way, and therefore, insufficient 
grounds on which to base practice in the schools. The author of the 
study evidently held rather dogmatically to the view that drill is a 
sine qua non in acquiring spelling, consequently, the study “proves” 
this thesis. The more important question of Jocus or place for emphasis 
upon formal spelling drill is not answered, either for grade or age. In 
the nature of the tests very little can be judged, in spite of the author’s 
conclusions, as to the transferability of a particular skill, because, for 
one thing, the essential element used in the two methods is identical in 
the procedures, the words in both cases being dictated for the child to 
write. Mr. Wallin seems to have read more into the proposition of 
transfer from general psychological and physiological considerations of 
habit formation than he did from the specific study. 

As a tentative study, preliminary to further investigation along this 
line, the work is of great value in the control of educational practice. 

Joun T. McManis 


CuHIcaGoO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


ENGLISH TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY 


There is probably no teacher of English who would deny that the 
elementary schools fall short of accomplishing what should be their 
purpose, to give every pupil passing through them a working command 
of his most important tool, the English language. ‘‘The American 
voice” and slovenly habits of speech have been accepted as inevitable. 
The complaints from the business world and the secondary schools are 
too well known to need repetition. There are few, if any, other lines 
of work in which similarly faulty products would not have forced, long 
ago, a change of method in production. With a language flexible and 
growing we have used a method of instruction rigid and without growth. 

We have seen in the natural sciences the result of the laboratory 
method, with its hypotheses and experiments. May not these be 
incorporated in the elementary teaching of English? Let the child 
learn to speak correctly while speaking of the things which possess a 
natural interest for him. Let him learn to write by much writing. 
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Let him derive from his own experiments the principles which govern 
the correct use of the language. 

It would be no more unreasonable to expect a child to perform cor- 
rectly upon the piano without hours of patient practice, of technical 
instruction, than it is to expect a well-modulated voice and distinct 
enunciation without frequent periods of systematic drill and conscious 
effort. 

The schools aim to develop a love of literature, but all teachers have 
seen masterpieces dissected to furnish examples of peculiar construction. 
Poems which should have sung themselves into the heart have been used 
to illustrate technical grammar, whose only use in an elementary school 
should be to test and correct habits of speech. 

The English teacher who is breaking away from traditional methods 
and looking about for a guide can find it in the Cabell-Freeman series of 
books on English,’ which have been adopted by the Chicago Board of 
Education. They are texts to be placed in the hands of the children. 
Book I is for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, Book II for the seventh 
and eighth. In both the emphasis is placed on oral language. They 
are almost exhaustless fields of material, not only because of what they 
offer teachers and pupils in the books themselves but also because of 
possibilities they suggest outside of their covers. 

Book I contains well-organized work to secure breath control, proper 
tone production, and elasticity of the organs involved in speech. The 
power so gained is directly applied to the material for oral expression. 
Science, art, and literature furnish topics for discussion; and so care- 
fully have the authors made their selections that children gladly claim 
them as their own. 

Book II continues the activities started in Book I. There is a logical 
sequence in the work. Here technical grammar has taken the position 
of shedding light instead of requiring it. 

The recurrence of the autumnal theme marks the beginning of each 
grade’s work. At first, it seemed a flaw that the work for the various 
- grades was not definitely divided into distinct sections. This, in use, 
has proved to be an advantage, as it is possible to go without friction or 
explanation to any part of the book, according to the need of the class. 


June H. MacConkey 
Ray ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Curicaco, ILL. 


* English, Books I and II. By Etvrra D. Capect and Vircrnta W. FREEMAN. 
Chicago: William F. Roberts Co., 1911. 
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BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore. General Editor, Mr. 
ALFRED Nutr. London: David Nutt, 1908. 6d. net, each. 

No. 1, Celtic and Mediaeval Romance. By ALFRED Nutt. No. 2, Folklore: 

What Is It and What Is the Good of It? By E. S. Hartitanp. No. 3, 

Ossian and the Ossianic Literature Connected with His Name. By ALFRED 

Nutt. No.4, King Arthur and His Knights. A Survey of Arthurian 

Romance. By Jessie L. Weston. No. 5, The Popular Poetry of the 

Finns. By Cuarwtes L. Bittson, M.A. No. 6, The Fairy Mythology 

of Shakespeare. By Atrrep Nutt. No. 7, Mythology and Folktales: 

Their Relation and Interpretation. By E.S. HartLaAnp. No. 8, Cuchu- 

lainn, the Irish Achilles. By Atrrep Nutt. No. 9, The Rigveda. By 

E. VENNON ARNOLD, Litt.D. No. 10, The Romance Cycle of Charlemagne 

and His Peers. By Jesste L. Weston. No. 11, The Mabinogion. By 

Ivor B. Joun, M.A., Fellow of the University of Wales. No. 12, The 

Edda: I, ‘“‘The Divine Mythology of the North.” By WIntrrReD FaArRA- 

DAY, M.A. No. 13, The Edda: I, “The Heroic Mythology of the North.” 

By WINIFRED Farapay, M.A. No. 14, The Legend of the Holy Grail. By 

ALFRED Nutt. No. 15, The Cycle of Dietrich of Bern. By F. E. SANp- 

BACH. No. 16, The Popol Vuh. The Mythic and Heroic Sagas of the 

Kiches of Central America. By Lewis SPENCE. 

A most useful series for the general reader. Each volume contains an extensive 
bibliography. Nos. 1 to 12 have been issued in two volumes. 

Three Middle English Romances. Retold by Laura A. Hipparp. London: 
David Nutt, 1911. Pp. x+149. 2s. net. 

Not a literal translation. The attempt is to convey the spirit of these popular 
tales. The choice of romances was determined by the desire to represent the native 
element in English romance. Contents: King Horn; Havelok; Sir Beves of Hamp- 
ton. 

The Study of Celtic Literature. By MAtrHew ARNOLD, with introduction, 
notes, and appendix by ALtrreD Nutr. London: David Nutt, rgro. 
Pp. xlii+189. 35. 6d. net. 

In view of the Celtic revival a timely book. The editor’s notes are useful in 
calling attention to recent studies in the field in comparison with Arnold’s. 

Old Testament Narratives. By GrorceE HENRY NETTLETON. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xxxvii+294. 

The text is that of the Authorized Version of 1611. The editor provides an intro- 
duction giving the history of the English Bible. 

Specimens of Letter-writing. By Laura E. Lockwoop and Amy R. KELLY. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xli+274. 

Eighty authors are represented, beginning with Walter Paston and ending with 
Lewis Carroll and T. B. Aldrich. The volume will be useful in college classes. 
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Selections from Johnson. By CHARLES GROSVENOR Oscoop. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. lx+479. 

A very good and fairly ample selection. 

The Golden Treasury. By Francis T. PALGRAVE, edited with an introduction 
and further notes by ALLAN AsBott, A.M. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1911. Pp. 545. 

The First Series in good type and provided with an essay on lyric poetry, sum- 
maries of the books, notes, topics for study, and indexes. 

Idylls of the King. By Tennyson, edited with an introduction and notes by 
W. D. Lewis, M.A. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1911. Pp. 212. 
The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, Guinevere, and The 

Passing of Arthur, with connecting links, notes, questions, and glossary. The intro- 

duction will be very helpful to teachers. 


The Odyssey. Books vi-xvi, xviii-xxiv. The translation of THEopoRE A. 
BuckLey, M.A. Edited by Epwin Fartrtey. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1911. Pp. 327. 

Books vi to xxiv, with the omission of Books xv to xvii. The editor, besides 
revising the translation, has supplied a brief introduction, notes, suggestive questions, 
and a glossary. 


Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson. By Ciinton W. Lucas. New York: 
American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 80. 


Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.”’ Edited with introduction and notes by 
WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1o11. Pp. 
XXV+ 129. 

The text is that of the Cambridge edition of Professor Neilson. 

Milton’s “Of Education, Areopagitica, The Commonwealth.” With Early 
biographies of Milton, introduction, and notes by LAurA E. Lockwoop. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1911. Ixxxvi+ 205. 


Cooper’s “The Spy.’ With introduction and notes by CHARLES SWAIN 
Tuomas. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. xxii+434. 
The distinctive feature of this edition is the excellent notes and questions for 
study, which were worked out by a class of pupils in the Newton (Mass.) High School. 


Expository Writing. By MAuRIcE GARLAND FuLton. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1912. Pp. xxxviit+555. 
An ample selection of specimens to illustrate (1) general principles, and (2) special 
processes of expository writing, prefaced with a summary of the theory of exposition. 
Questions for study follow each of the seventeen sections. 


English Prose Composition. By Epwarp Futton. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1911. Pp. viiit+317. 
An outline of rhetorical theory with numerous specimens of exposition, argu- 
mentation, narrative, and description, grouped under two main heads. 1. Writing 
Which Aims to Enlighten or Convince. 2. Writing Which Aims to Please. 
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The Writing of News. A Handbook, with Chapters on Newspaper Corre- 
spondence and Copy Reading. By Cuartes G. Ross. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1911. vii+236. 

To be reviewed. 

Speech-making: Explicit Instruction for the Building and Delivery of Speeches. 
By Epwitn Gorpon LAWRENCE. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1912. 
Pp. ix+254. 

Theme-Book in English Composition. By Atrrep M. Hitcucocx. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. v+113. 

An extremely suggestive practice book in English composition for first and second 
year high-school pupils. 

Composition in Narration. By JosepH RussELL TaAytor. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. 120. 
An attempt at simplification, but too carelessly written to arouse confidence. 

The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. By HENry C. SHELLEY. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1911. Pp. viit+353. Illustrated. 

A handsome volume descriptive of one of the most interesting places known to the 
student of English. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. By HELEN W. HENDERSON. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1911. xvi+ 383. Illustrated. 

Companion to the above and gratifying in the wealth it presents. 

The Progressive Road to Reading. Books I-IV and Teacher’s Manual. By 
GEORGINE BuRCHILL, WILLIAM L. ErtINGeR, and EpGar Duss SHIMER. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1910. Illustrated. 


Literature in the Common Schools. By JoHN HARRINGTON Cox. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co., 1910. $0.90 net. 

A very useful book for teachers in the elementary schools. The author com- 
bines the statement of ideals and practical suggestions for realizing them in a very 
effective way. 

One-Year Course in English and American Literature. By BENJAMIN A. HEy- 

pRIcK. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 1909. Pp. vii+ 280. 


